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I would  climb  to  brooding  summits 
With  their  old  untarnished  dreams, 
Cool  my  heart  in  forest  shadows 
To  the  lull  of  falling  streams. 


I am  lonely  for  my  thrushes 
In  their  hermitage  withdrawn 
Toning  the  quiet  transports 
Of  twilight  and  of  dawn. 


My  eyes  dun  for  the  skyline 
Where  purple  peaks  aspire, 

And  the  forges  of  the  sunset 
Flare  up  m golden  fire. 

Carman. 

AT 

“THE  K1LLARNEY  MOUNTAIN  CAMP” 

receive,  daily, 

INSTRUCTION  IN  OIL  AND  WATER-COLOUR  SKETCHING 

from 

Frank  Pannabaker 

whose  sane  methods  and  competence  in  craftsmanship  would 
restore , moderately,  realism  in  art. 

Other  Attractions  : — Nature  Study — with  Miss  Amy  Smith, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Swimming  Instruction,  Good  Fishing,  Safe 
Boating,  Canoe  Trips — through  water  courses  confined  by  hills 
of  dazzling  white  quartz  that  tower  in  precipitous  crags,  hundreds 
of  feet  above  you — an  artist’s  paradise. 

Comfortable  Log  Cabin  Accommodation 

“The  Killarney  Mountain  Camp,”  in  the  McGregor’s  Bay  district  of 
northern  Georgian  Bay  (as  well  as  “The  Champlain  Lodges”  at  the  mouth 
of  the  French  River,  where  the  daily  programme  specializes  on  canoe  trips 
and  fishing)  is  an  out-post  of  Camp  Franklin. 

For  rates  and  additional  information  communicate  with 

CAMP  FRANKLIN’S  TORONTO  OFFICE 

ELgin  1789 

Room  201,  Union  Trust  Bid.,  105  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  2 

Camp  Directors: 

“The  Killarney  Mountain  Camp” — Miss  Amy  Smith. 

“The  Champlain  Lodges” — John  L.  Grogan,  B.A. 

“Camp  Franklin” — W.  J.  Christie,  B.A. 

<fVacations  with  profit  and  the  maximum  of  enjoyment ” 
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Books  for  Graduate  and  Student  Teachers 

Godfrey  and  Siddons: 

Fowler: 

The  Teaching  of  Ele- 

The  Art  of  Teaching 

me nt ary  Mathematics. 

English  $1.40 

$1.80 

Davis : 

Davis : 

Self  - Improvement:  A 

Teaching  the  Elemen- 

Study  of  Criticism  for 

tary  Curriculum  __$2.00 

Teachers  $1.80 

Sloman : 

Charters: 

Some  Primary  Methods. 

The  Teaching  of  Ideals. 

$2.00 

$2.25 

Butterworth : 

Barnes : 

Rural  School  Adminis- 

Rural School  Manage- 

tration   ___$1.80 

ment  _ $1 .80 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  any  of  these  on  approval. 

Will  You 

Write  Us? 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited 

70  Bond  Street  - 

- Toronto  2. 

7 REASONS  WHY  FILMO  LEADS 


ASSOCIATED 


IN  SCHOOL  USE 

Simple  to  operate 
Safe  and  Quiet 
Brilliant  Flickerless  Pictures 
Stop  on  Film 
Reverse  Action 

Compactness  and 
Portability 

Dependability  and  Service 

Write  or  phone  for  particulars 

SCREEN  NEWS 


Limited 

Tivoli  Building,  5271  Western  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal  Que. 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 


School  Year  and  Holidays,  1932 


PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  ACTS 

1.  (1)  The  school  year  shall  consist  of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  shall 

begin  on  the  1st  day  of  September  and  shall  end  on  the  22nd  day 
of  December,  and  the  second  of  which  shall  begin  on  the  3rd  day 
of  January  and  end  on  the  29th  day  of  June. 

(2)  Every  Saturday,  every  public  holiday,  the  week  following  Easter 
Day,  and  every  day  proclaimed  a holiday  by  the  authorities  of  the 
municipality  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged  and  every  day  upon 
which  a school  is  closed  under  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Health 
Act  or  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education,  shall  be  a 
holiday  in  public  schools. 

Note — The  Minister  and  School  Boards  are  not  given  authority  to 
proclaim  holidays  by  any  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

HOLIDAYS 

2.  The  following  are  the  holidays  in  the  schools  during  1932: 

(1)  The  first  three  days  of  January — part  of  Christmas  vacation. 

(2)  Easter  holidays — March  25th-April  3rd  inclusive. 

(3)  Victoria  Day,  May  24th. 

(4)  The  King’s  Birthday,  June  3rd. 

(5)  Summer  vacation,  June  30th-August  31st  inclusive. 

(6)  Labour  Day,  September  5th. 

(7)  Thanksgiving  Day,  October. 

(8)  Remembrance  Day,  November  11th. 

(9)  December  23rd-31st  inclusive — part  of  Christmas  vacation. 

DATES  OF  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

3.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  High, 
Continuation,  Public  and  Separate  Schools : 


Open  

4th  January 

Close  

24th  March 

Reopen  

4th  April 

Close  

..  29th  June 

Reopen  

...  1st  September 

Close  22nd  December 

NUMBER  OF 

TEACHING  DAYS 

In  the  High, 

Continuation,  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  the  number 

teaching  days  is  as  follows : 

January 

20 

July  

February 

21 

August  

March 

18 

September  

21 

April  

20 

October  

20 

May  

21 

November  

21 

June  

20 

December  

16 

120 

78 

Total  198 
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University  of  Toronto 

The  Provincial  University  of  Ontario 


Summer  Session , 1932 


First  Year — English,  French,  Mathematics,  German, 
Ethics,  Physics,  Geology,  Zoology. 

Second  Year  — English,  Economics,  Latin,  Geology, 
Physics,  Ethics,  Zoology. 

Third  Year  — English,  French,  Mathematics,  Ethics, 
Physics,  Geology,  Zoology. 

The  subjects  mentioned  above  constitute  part  of  the 
Teachers’  Course  which  is  offered  to  teachers  in  Ontario 
who  have  complete  Pass  Matriculation  and  certain 
subjects  of  Honour  Matriculation.  The  designation  of 
the  “years”  has  been  changed  since  the  new  three-year 
Pass  Course  has  been  established.  The  former  “Fourth 
Year”  is  now  “Third  Year”,  and  so  on. 


Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Pedagogy,  to  “specialist” 
standing,  and  in  Italian  and  Spanish  are  also  offered.  For  full 
particulars  write  to  the  Director,  University  Extension, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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Political  Leaders 
of  Upper  Canada 

by  WILLIAM  SMITH 

A vivid  picture  of  the  political 
difficulties  and  achievements 
of  Upper  Canada  from  the 
time  of  Governor  Simcoe 
to  that  of  Lord 
Durham. 


Four 
Modern  Plays 

Edited  by  JOHN  HAMPDEN 


Illustrated 


$3.00 


This  volume  contains  four  delightful  little 
plays  selected  and  with  acting  notes  by  the 
editor.  Excellent  for  class-room  presentation. 
“The  Spinster  of  Lushe”  and  “Wayside  War”  are 
here  published  for  the  first  time. 

Nelson  Playbooks .25  cents 


The  Nelson  Classics 

A collection  of  the  world’s  greatest  books  . . . books  that  make 
the  past  live  in  glorious  pageantry.  Well  bound,  printed  in  clear 
type  on  good  quality  paper.  Classics  included  on  the  Course 
of  Study  of  Ontario  are  procurable  in  this  series. 


Such  titles  as 


Bunyan : 
Dafoe: 
Dickens: 
Stevenson : 


Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Christmas  Carol 
Treasure  Island 


Each  Book 50  cents 


Thomas  Nelson  & Sons 


Limited 

TORONTO 


Quebec 

of 

Yester-Year 

by  A.  G.  DOUGHTY 


A book  that  has  the  interest  of  a 
romance  and  the  accuracy  of  a work 
of  reference.  Beautifully  illustrated  in 
colour  and  in  black  and  white. 
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“ Recti  cultus  pectora  roborant 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Course  The  problem  of  the  course  of  study,  either  in  the 

of  Study  elementary  or  in  the  secondary  school,  will  always 

be  with  us  in  some  form  or  other.  In  olden  days  (and 
we  needn’t  go  back  a hundred  years)  when  half  the  people  never  went 
to  school  and  most  of  those  who  did  go,  went  only  three  or  four  months 
a year  for  three  or  four  years,  the  problem,  for  them,  didn’t  arise. 
It  took  all  the  time  there  was,  with  such  methods  as  were  then  in 
vogue,  to  teach  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  three  R’s.  The 
change  since  then  has  been  amazing.  To-day  every  child  goes  to  school 
and  the  school  life  has  lengthened  to  eight  or  ten  years,  each  of  ten 
months.  Then  too,  vastly  improved  methods  of  teaching  give  a pupil 
in  much  less  time  the  elementary  skills  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
There  is  time  to  spare,  but  none  too  much  for  the  new  demands  that 
changing  social  conditions  have  made  and  are  making.  The  world  to-day 
crowds  in  and  youth  is  exposed  to  a thousand  sensations  unknown  to  his 
Victorian  ancestor.  With  increasing  rapidity  sensations  flow  in  through 
new  and  ever  enlarging  channels — the  printed  word,  the  phonograph, 
the  moving  picture,  broadcasting,  and  the  asphalt  highway.  Things 
seem  to  move  faster  and  faster  and  the  mind  tries  valiantly  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  pace.  As  one  paragrapher  remarked,  when  grandfather 
missed  the  stage  he  accepted  the  inevitable  and  waited  patiently  until 
the  next  day;  his  descendant  lets  out  a squawk  if  he  misses  one  turn  of  a 
revolving  door.  Two  years  ago  one  would  have  said  that  the  future 
showed  little  prospect  of  anything  different  and  many  would  probably 
have  agreed  with  Henry  Adams  that  what  we  might  expect  was  not  pause 
but  acceleration.  To-day  one  would  not  be  so  sure.  But  that  social 
conditions  will  continue  to  change  rapidly,  there  seems  no  doubt  and  a 
curriculum  that  has  to  provide  a training  for  citizens-to-be  must  continue 
to  accommodate  itself  to  new  conditions  and  new  demands.  The 
essentials,  of  course,  will  not  change  nor  the  abiding  aim.  Knowledge 
and  skill  can  be  readily  acquired  and  are  of  less  importance  than  character 
and  the  point  of  view. 
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Current  The  teacher  of  current  events  has  no  easy  task  these  days. 
Events  In  a fairly  settled  world,  such  as  this  appeared  to  be  twenty 
years  ago,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  chronicling  dis- 
passionately from  month  to  month  important  events  of  current  history — 
the  building  of  a Panama  Canal,  the  invention  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
the  recurring  trouble  in  the  Balkans,  which  were  a long  way  off,  and 
apparently  hadn’t  anything  to  do  with  us.  To-day  it  would  seem  that 
the  things  that  have  something  to  do  with  us  have  multiplied  and  include 
nations,  places  and  people,  remote  and  sometimes  with  names  so  strange 
that  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  either  spell  or  pronounce  them.  Problems 
affecting  them  are  difficult  to  a degree  and  generally  highly  controversial, 
problems  of  India,  China,  Russia,  Palestine,  the  League  of  Nations, 
war  debts,  disarmament,  economic  depression,  problems  conditioned  by 
a highly  complicated  economic  system,  by  conflicting  loyalties,  by 
hereditary  fears.  Yes,  the  teacher  of  current  events  these  days  has  a 
hard  row  to  hoe.  But  he  will  have  rendered  important  service  if  he  can 
give  his  pupils  a fair  background  of  the  necessary  geography  and  history, 
teach  them  a respect  for  facts,  show  them  where  to  look  for  reliable 
information,  and  cultivate  with  them  a feeling  of  sympathy  and  respect 
for  the  hardships  and  problems  of  others — at  home  and  abroad. 

• 

Rural  and  Urban  According  to  the  Canadian  Census  of  1931,  the 
Statistics  population  of  Canada  increased  in  the  preceding 

ten  years  18.05  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  percentage  of  gain  in  continental  United  States  was  16.7  per  cent, 
and  in  England  and  Wales  somewhat  less  than  6 per  cent.  In  1921  the 
rural  population  of  Canada  was  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  whereas  in  1931  it  represented  only  46.29  per  cent.  If  by 
rural  population  however,  we  mean  people  who  live  on  farms,  most 
statistics  of  rural  and  urban  population  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  In 
Canada  people  living  in  any  incorporated  city,  town  or  village  are  classed 
as  urban.  What  population  is  required  for  incorporation  varies  from 
province  to  province.  In  Saskatchewan  a village  may  be  incorporated 
with  a population  of  fifty.  In  Ontario  there  are  townships  counted  as 
rural  but  with  populations  of  over  10,000  living  under  urban  conditions. 
In  the  United  States  census  statistics,  urban  population,  except  in  three 
or  four  states,  means  people  living  in  an  incorporated  community  of  2,500 
or  more.  Obviously  statistical  figures  tend  to  overestimate  the  propor- 
tion of  rural  population,  if  by  rural  population  we  mean  people  actually 
living  on  farms,  a fact  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  problems 
of  rural  and  urban  education  that  involve  statistics. 
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Notes 

A very  interesting  pamphlet  on  gypsum  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Canadian  schools  by  Gypsum,  Lime  and  Alabastine  Limited,  Paris, 
Canada,  in  co-operation  with  a special  committee  of  the  Natural  Science 
Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  In  teaching  the  minerals 
of  Canada  in  the  geography  class  this  epitome  of  information  should  be 
of  the  greatest  value;  it  is  illustrated  with  some  very  fine  pictures. 
The  chemistry  class  has  not  been  forgotten  as  a number  of  excellent 
experiments,  requiring  only  the  simplest  apparatus  are  described  with 
the  proper  equations.  Teachers  can  obtain  copies  by  writing  to  the 
above  named  company.  It  has  been  specially  prepared  for  use  in 
Canadian  schools. 

The  Federation  of  National  Associations  of  Secondary  Teachers 
(Bureau  International  de  l’Enseignement  Secondaire)  will  hold  the  14th 
annual  congress  of  Secondary  Education  at  London,  England,  in  July, 
1932.  The  President  of  the  organizing  committee  for  1932  is  W.  W. 
Vaughan,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School; 
President  of  the  Bureau  this  year:  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  G.  R.  Parker,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  29  Gordon  Square,  London, 
W.  C.  1.  The  organizing  committee  includes  representatives  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters;  Association  of  Head  Mis- 
tresses Incorporated;  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters; 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  Incorporated.  The  progress  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  steady  and  continuous.  At  the  present  time  24  national 
associations,  representing  90,000  secondary  teachers,  are  affiliated  mem- 
bers, and  in  addition  to  these  a number  of  societies  interested  in  education 
are  accepted  as  associate  members.  The  first  English  association  to 
become  affiliated  was  the  Assistant  Masters’  Association  in  1923.  It  was 
joined  later  by  the  other  secondary  associations  and  also  by  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland.  The  principal  subject  for  discussion  this 
year  will  be  “Games  and  Out-of-School  Activities”  a department  of 
school  organization  which  is  probably  more  highly  developed  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country.  Some  preliminary  discussion  will  also  be 
given  to  “The  Professional  Training  of  the  Secondary  Teacher”,  which 
is  the  principal  subject  for  1933. 


UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOUR 

The  pupil  who  defined  the  climax  of  a story  as  “ the  place  where  it  says  it  is  to  be 
continued  ” may  not  have  been  accurate  but  he  was  certainly  observant. 
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The  Enrichment  of  Courses  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

GEO.  F.  ROGERS 

Chief  Director,  Ontario  Department  of  Education 

THE  public  schools  statutes  and  regulations  have,  for  many  years, 
provided  a far  more  varied  and  extensive  programme  of  study 
than  has  hitherto  been  offered  by  any  elementary  schools  in  this 
province.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  that  public  opinion  is  apt  to 
dub  as  “fads  and  frills”  any  courses  that  have  not  received  the  sanction 
of  tradition.  Another  possible  explanation  applies  to  such  subjects  as 
manual  training  and  household  science.  In  several  urban  centres  as 
soon  as  the  vocational  schools  were  established,  the  manual  training  and 
household  science  courses,  hitherto  conducted  as  academic  subjects 
in  the  other  schools  of  the  system,  were  discontinued  on  the  ground 
that  these  courses  were  more  efficiently  carried  on  in  the  vocational 
schools,  and  little  consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 
the  courses  in  the  vocational  schools  is  different  from  that  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  and  that  the  advantages  of  such  courses  would  not 
thereby  be  extended  to  anything  like  as  large  a number  of  students. 

The  strongest  objection,  however,  to  extending  the  courses  in  the 
elementary  schools  is  the  necessity  of  covering  within  a limited  time 
courses  required  for  entrance  into  the  high  schools.  The  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  intensive  study  of  such  sub- 
jects as  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography,  etc.,  and  a limiting  of  a 
school  programme  to  these  obligatory  subjects  actually  saves  time.  Some 
of  us  have  experienced  in  our  early  years  the  deadly  monotony  of  two 
solid  hours  of  arithmetic  every  day  in  the  week.  School  boards  are  not 
expected  to  know  and  teachers  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  the  child’s  power  of  concentration  is  undeveloped,  that 
his  brain  works  in  flashes,  that  his  interest  must  be  constantly  stimulated 
and  that  because  he  learns  a certain  amount  of  arithmetic  in  10  minutes, 
it  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  he  learns  twice  as  much  in  20  minutes, 
or  ten  times  as  much  in  100  minutes.  The  more  one  knows  of  children, 
the  more  he  realizes  the  utter  futility  of  measuring  their  mental  processes 
by  the  standards  of  the  adult,  and  the  probability  that  we  would  actually 
speed  up  the  learning  processes  in  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII  by  a more 
varied  and  enriched  programme  than  is  found  in  most  of  our  elementary 
schools.  It  is  noticeable,  for  example,  that  in  many  private  schools, 
where  pupils  begin  French,  and  sometimes  Latin,  at  10  years  of  age, 

*From  an  address  before  the  Technical  School  Section  at  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  March,  1932. 
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the  age  of  passing  the  entrance  examination  is  not  higher  than  in  schools 
where  the  core  or  obligatory  subjects  alone  are  taught.  Modern  psychol- 
ogists to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I think  all  experienced  teachers 
who  have  been  sufficiently  interested  to  draw  conclusions  from  their 
years  of  observation  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  transference.  One 
subject  does  help  out  another,  even  if  it  does  so  only  by  keeping  the  mind 
fresh  and  alert  as  children’s  minds  always  are  if  they  are  given  half  a 
chance  and  not  condemned  to  the  deadly  monotony  of  hours  spent  on 
the  same  subject.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  ungraded  rural 
school  is  a short  lesson  period  plus  the  flashes  of  knowledge  and  of  insight 
that  come  to  the  junior  pupils  while  they  are  listening  to  the  recitations 
of  their  seniors. 

A few  weeks  ago  I visited  two  so-called  ‘ 'Advancement  Classes”  in 
the  Empress  Avenue  public  school  in  London,  and  one  in  Centre  Street 
school,  Oshawa,  and  saw  groups  of  children,  with  I.Q.’s  varying  from  135 
to  185,  spending  two  years  on  a varied  school  programme  before  being 
sent  up  to  the  entrance  examination.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I had  ever  met  a pupil  who  said  that  English  composition  was  her  fav- 
ourite school  subject.  I didn’t  think  there  was  such  a child  in  the 
province.  Their  advanced  work  in  art,  in  dramatics,  their  French  games 
and  playlets,  the  happy  atmosphere  of  the  whole  place  made  one  wonder 
why  such  a programme  was  reserved  for  the  brilliant  child  only.  So  far 
as  the  advancement  class  is  concerned,  the  evidence  is  not  yet  convincing 
that  it  is  wholly  good  for  either  the  pupil  or  the  school.  There  are 
obvious  dangers  in  any  school  system  which  segregates  the  specially 
endowed  pupil  and  therefore  automatically  segregates  those  about  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  remarked,  “the  Lord  must  love  them  because  he  made 
so  many  of  them.”  But  whatever  one  may  say  of  the  idea  of  the  ad- 
vancement class,  the  work  done  in  it  is  eminently  worth  while.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  however,  it  is  expensive.  The  classes  should  not 
be  large;  the  equipment  required  is  more  expensive  than  is  usually  found 
in  the  ordinary  classrooms;  specially  selected  teachers  are  needed  and 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  classes  mentioned  above  possess  the 
experience  and  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  entitle  them  to  high 
salaries. 

The  argument  for  maintaining  auxiliary  classes  does  not  apply  to 
advancement  classes.  The  presence  of  even  a few  pupils  with  low 
I.Q.’s  is  bound  to  retard  a class,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a few  naturally 
clever  pupils  act  as  pacemakers  for  the  rest  of  the  pupils  and  help  to  speed 
up  the  whole  class,  something  we  should  aim  at  in  our  whole  elementary 
school  system.  The  more  varied  the  school  programme  is — within 
limits — the  greater  the  rapidity  of  advancement  in  the  case  of  young 
pupils.  I am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  same  variety  of  concurrent 
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courses  for  senior  pupils  who  have  reached  the  mental  age  where  intensive 
study  and  concentrated  effort  are  both  possible  and  desirable,  but  even 
in  secondary  schools  our  plan  of  encouraging  pupils  to  carry  seven  or 
eight  subjects  concurrently  for  from  two  to  four  years  appears  to  me  to 
be  sounder  educational  practice  than  to  spend  a year  on  four  subjects 
and  move  on  to  another  four  subjects  the  following  year. 

Interesting  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  other  urban  centres 
of  the  province  where  advancement  classes  are  not  maintained,  and  in 
considering  these  experiments  one  is  struck  at  once  with  the  one  great 
and  obvious  advantage  the  enriched  programme  in  all  the  schools  has 
over  the  enriched  programme  for  only  the  specially  selected  pupils. 
I am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Chief  Public  School  Inspector  of 
Ottawa,  for  a very  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  supple- 
mentary activity  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  From  his 
statement,  I have  culled  the  following: 

1.  As  an  introduction  to  the  Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  courses  given 
to  all  boys  and  girls  respectively  from  11  to  14  years,  a fairly  well-organized  system  of 
hand-work  for  children  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  eleven-year-old  group  has  been 
established.  A part  of  this  work  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  and  a part  of  it  by 
kindergarten  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  along  these  lines.  First  and  second 
year  pupils  work  with  paper,  cardboard,  raffia  and  clay.  In  Grade  III  the  work  divides, 
the  girls  beginning  domestic  courses  and  sewing,  and  the  boys  elementary  woodwork. 

Where  the  school  laboratory  accommodation  is  not  sufficient,  this  elementary 
woodwork  is  done  in  the  regular  classrooms,  an  adjustable  work-bench  being  placed  on 
top  of  the  boy’s  desk.  Each  boy  is  provided  with  a small  set  of  tools.  In  most  cases, 
the  work  being  taught  is  closely  correlated  with  art  and  it  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  boys  to  gain  manual  dexterity  as  early  as  possible. 

2.  In  Form  IV,  all  the  pupils  are  given  specialized  instruction  in  art  under  trained 
teachers.  I may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  uniformly  excellent  art  work  in  the 
Ottawa  schools  is  something  which  our  inspectors  and  other  visitors  have  commented 
on  very  favourably  for  a number  of  years. 

3.  In  the  so-called  intermediate  schools,  the  Fourth  Form  pupils  have  extensive 
courses  in  nature  study,  with  special  class-rooms  fitted  up  with  some  laboratory  equip- 
ment such  as  apparatus,  collections  of  material,  etc.,  in  charge  of  special  teachers. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  a course  in  elementary  horticulture.  There  is  a large 
school  garden  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  and,  in  addition,  smaller  gardens  connected 
with  individual  schools.  There  is  a garden  supervisor,  who  has  had  a great  deal  of 
specialized  training,  and  class-room  teachers,  as  well  as  special  teachers  of  nature  study, 
who  take  their  classes  to  these  gardens.  The  pupils  thus  have  a chance  to  learn  by 
actual  practice  a great  deal  about  common  grasses,  grains,  vegetables,  flowers. 

4.  As  has  been  seen  by  the  demonstration  given  in  Convocation  Hall  this  week, 
the  elementary  schools  of  Ottawa  are  doing  excellent  work  in  the  teaching  of  vocal 
music.  In  addition  to  the  music  supervisor,  there  is  in  every  elementary  school  at  least 
one  teacher  with  special  qualifications  for  teaching  vocal  music.  Each  school  has  a 
choir,  and  the  training  of  the  choir  is  done  partly  during  school  hours  and  partly  outside 
the  regular  hours. 

5.  For  more  than  ten  years  the  schools  have  given  special  instruction  on  the  violin 
to  all  pupils  above  the  third  year  who  have  musical  talent  and  who  wish  to  take  the 
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work.  A competent  teacher  is  employed  by  the  Board  and  paid  for  full  time.  He 
conducts  the  classes  five  days  a week,  between  4 and  6,  and  also  on  Saturday  morning. 
During  the  regular  school  hours  most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting  his  schools  in 
rotation  and  giving  short  periods  of  instruction  to  pupils  who  are,  for  brief  periods, 
taken  out  of  their  regular  classes  for  this  work.  This  is  not  offered  to  turn  out  violin 
players,  but  the  object  is  to  discover  where  there  is  talent  and  give  it  some  initial 
training.  For  the  past  four  years,  the  board  has  employed  a band  instructor  to  give 
lessons  on  wind  instruments  to  boys  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
This  work  is  also  carried  on  between  4 and  6 o’clock. 

6.  In  September,  1930,  classes  in  French  were  organized  for  pupils  of  Form  IV. 
The  Board  has  engaged  five  special  teachers,  all  of  them  unusually  well  qualified  to 
speak  French  fluently.  Three  of  them  are  honour  graduates  of  the  university  and  have 
studied  in  France,  a fourth  is  a bilingual  teacher,  and  the  fifth  is  one  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  schools  for  years  and  has  lived  a great  deal  among  French- 
speaking  people.  Ottawa,  of  course,  is  in  a favourable  position  in  regard  to  this  lan- 
guage study.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  of  practical  advantage  to  the  pupils  of  that  city 
to  be  familiar  with  both  French  and  English. 

7.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  Board  has  employed  a special  teacher  of  eurythmics, 
who  goes  from  school  to  school,  accompanied  by  a pianist,  giving  instruction  in  folk 
dancing,  Greek  dances  and  other  rhythmic  gymnastic  exercises.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  Strathcona  and  other  exercises. 

Resembling  in  some  respects  the  Ottawa  plan  is  the  rotary  school 
organization,  of  which  the  first  and  probably  the  most  extensive  example 
in  Ontario  is  to  be  found  in  Windsor.  Mr.  J.  E.  Benson,  Public  School 
Inspector  of  the  Border  Cities,  presented,  at  the  Urban  School  Trustees’ 
Association  in  1931,  an  excellent  paper  setting  forth  the  details  and  the 
aims  of  the  rotary  school.  He  treats  it  from  both  the  administrative  and 
the  educational  points  of  view  and  successfully  argues  that  this  system 
has  the  merits  of  both  the  traditional  and  the  completely  departmental- 
ized systems.  In  brief,  the  scheme  is  as  follows: 

One-half  of  the  time  of  each  class  is  spent  in  the  home  room  with  the  class  teacher. 
This  teacher  is  selected  because  of  special  aptitude  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  such  as  arithmetic,  composition,  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  hygiene. 
The  other  half  of  the  time  of  each  class  is  spent  in  the  auditorium,  the  libraries,  the 
gymnasium  and  in  special  class-rooms  which  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  labor- 
atories rather  than  class-rooms.  The  subjects  taken  apart  from  the  home  room  are  art, 
music,  literature,  library,  physical  training,  nature  study,  history  and  geography.  The 
teachers  of  these  subjects  are  specialists  in  their  several  departments. 

The  work  in  the  libraries  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  In  each  of  the  large 
schols  there  are  three  class-room  libraries  in  charge  of  selected  teachers.  The  classes 
visit  the  libraries  twice  each  day  and  are  given  instruction  in  using  indexes,  books  of 
reference,  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  etc.,  and  some  instruction  in  the  classification 
system  in  vogue  in  all  types  of  public  libraries. 

The  auditorium  is  used  throughout  the  school  day.  As  a rule,  two  classes  are 
taken  at  one  time.  Reading  is  taught  and  memory  work  recited  from  the  stage,  with 
special  attention  to  enunciation  and  natural  expression.  Reading  lessons  are  drama- 
tized; plays  are  rehearsed  and  presented.  Oral  composition,  radio  broadcasting  and 
announcing  are  frequently  taken. 
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In  Mr.  Benson’s  words,  “the  auditorium  does  not  have  the  atmosphere 
of  a schoolroom,  rather  it  has  the  general  spirit  of  freedom  from  restraint 
found  in  any  public  assembly.  It  is  the  children’s  forum  and  children 
learn  the  art  of  listening  and  reflecting  as  well  as  performing.”  Mr. 
Benson  sums  up  the  benefits  of  the  rotary  system  as  follows: 

(1)  A happy  school  population,  a happy  staff  and  a happy  principal. 

(2)  Movement  and  change  so  necessary  to  children. 

(3)  Superior  literary  and  expressional  advantages. 

(4)  The  meeting  of  more  than  one  teacher  each  day. 

(5)  The  full  use  of  the  library,  gymnasium  and  auditorium  as  part  of  the  school 
programme  for  the  whole  day. 

(6)  A saving  in  the  use  of  institutional  space. 

(7)  An  opportunity  to  place  teachers  where  work  is  pleasure. 

(8)  Freedom  for  the  child.  Freedom  for  the  teacher. 

(9)  It  is  resilient  to  any  local  condition.  No  two  rotary  schools  are  the  same.  It 
makes  ample  provision  for  variety  and  difference  in  viewpoints. 

The  rotary  system  in  Windsor  is  not  now  in  the  experimental  stage. 
It  has  been  carried  on  continously  for  ten  years  and  I am  convinced 
from  my  visits  to  the  schools  on  several  occasions  that  Mr.  Benson  does 
not  exaggerate  its  benefits.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  board,  I believe 
that  the  rotary  system  is  at  least  as  economical  as  the  old-time  system. 
The  school  buildings,  by  having  all  their  space  used  all  the  time,  can 
accommodate  a good  many  more  pupils  than  under  the  old  scheme,  and 
while  the  cost  of  maintenance,  particularly  in  respect  to  teachers’  salaries 
may  be  higher,  we  teachers  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

It  may  appear  that  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  enrichment  of 
the  elementary  school  programme  has  had  little  bearing  on  the  work  in 
which  you  as  vocational  teachers  are  especially  interested.  I have  in 
mind,  however,  a type  of  extension  which  will,  I hope,  bear  very  directly 
on  the  vocational  school.  I am  looking  forward  to  a very  near  future 
when,  instead  of  two  grades  of  schools  (the  elementary  and  the  secondary) 
we  shall  have,  in  this  province,  three  grades.  Those  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  findings  of  the  famous  Hadow  Report  on  English  educa- 
tion will  remember  that  one  of  the  main  features  of  this  report  is  the 
recommendation  that  primary  education  should  end  at  11  years  of  age, 
or  clearly  before  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent  period,  and  that  pupils 
from  11  plus  to  14  plus  should  be  segregated  in  what  have  been  called 
“Intermediate”,  “Senior  Elementary”  or  “Junior  High  Schools”.  It  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  labour  the  reasons  for  this  classification. 
They  have  been  set  forth  in  many  books  and  I think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  educators  throughout  the  world  agree  that  there  are  three 
more  or  less  distinct  periods  in  the  life  of  the  educand, — pre-adolescent, 
adolescent,  and  post-adolescent.  Biologists  are  in  agreement  with  edu- 
cators in  this  classification.  In  fact,  the  classification  is  based  very 
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largely  on  biological  and  psychological  grounds.  Scientists,  however, 
do  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  whether  what  the  Hadow  Report 
calls  “the  tide  which  begins  to  rise  in  the  veins  of  youth  at  the  age  of  11 
or  12  years”  is  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  an  abrupt  break  between 
primary  and  post-primary  education.  In  an  address  given  before  the 
British  Psychological  Society  in  1929,  Dr.  Ballard  says: — “It  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  new  type  of  school  organization  owes  its  origin 
to  psychology;  idle  to  pretend  that  the  selection  of  11  and  not  10  or  12 
as  the  age  for  a general  transfer  of  children  from  primary  schools  to 
schools  for  higher  education  is  based  on  psychological  grounds.”  Dr. 
Ballard  refers  to  mental  tests  which  have  been  applied  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  states  that  when  the  curve  of 
development  has  been  traced  it  has  been  found  to  be  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous, no  break  anywhere,  no  plateau,  no  steep  ascent,  no  sudden 
change  of  direction.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “not  possible  to  assert  that  there 
is  never  a psychological  crisis  at  11,  but  that  there  is  no  universal  crisis 
at  11.”  He  criticizes  the  implication  in  the  Hadow  Report  that  adoles- 
cence begins  at  11,  and  he  continues, — “As  a matter  of  fact  it  begins 
about  14 — with  boys  at  any  rate.  With  girls  it  begins  earlier.”  “What 
is  the  nature  of  this  awakening?” 

“Thirty  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  modern  mental  tests,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  there  was  at  the  onset  of  puberty  a rapid  expansion  of  the  mind.  The 
intellect  became  keener,  the  emotions  stronger  and  deeper.  The  intelligence  curve  was 
supposed  to  rise  swiftly  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  Modern  research,  however,  shows 
that  no  such  rise  takes  place.  Whatever  intellectual  change  there  is  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  horizontal  rather  than  vertical  development.  It  is  a development  of  interests 
and  of  specific  abilities  rather  than  of  general  ability.  This  accords  with  the  view  that 
the  access  of  energy  that  comes  with  adolescence  is  mainly  emotional,  and  that  the 
intellectual  effects  are  secondary  and  derivative.” 

However,  Dr.  Ballard  is  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of  the  Hadow 
Report — whatever  he  may  think  of  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
these  findings  are  reached.  Certain  new  instincts  and  interests  arise  at 
about  the  age  of  eleven,  e.g.  the  gang  or  team  spirit — below  that  age 
children  are  individualists;  the  instinct  for  making  collections, — stamps, 
coins,  birds’  eggs,  etc. ; the  capacity  to  reason — Binet’s  five  absurdity 
tests  baffle  most  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Dr.  Ballard  concludes, 
— “psychology  gives  its  approval  to  the  break  at  eleven,  but  the  approval 
has  a caveat  attached.” 

It  may  be  asked  how  this  discussion  affects  us  here  and  now.  May 
I point  out  that  it  requires  no  change  in  the  school  statutes  of  this  pro- 
vince to  organize  just  such  a school  system  as  has  been  suggested.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  public  or  separate  school  board  from  estab- 
lishing an  intermediate  school  and  transferring  to  it  all  pupils  who  have 
reached  say  junior  fourth,  or  even  only  senior  third  standard.  I am 
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convinced  that  for  the  great  majority  of  pupils  the  three  years  of  senior 
third,  junior  fourth  and  senior  fourth  could  be  reduced  to  two  years — we 
are  suffering  in  our  urban  centres  from  too  definitely  graded  schools. 
The  enriched  fifth  form  courses  would  require  two  years  and  thus  many 
of  the  pupils  would  graduate  from  this  intermediate  school  at  the  age 
when  compulsory  attendance  at  school  ceases. 

Last  April  the  Scottish  Council  for  Research  on  Education  brought 
down  a report  of  a Committee  on  Advanced  Division  (i.e.  post-primary) 
Education.  This  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Steel  was  convener,  consisted 
of  eighteen  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  Scotland.  The  report  is 
a voluminous  document  and  deals  in  detail  with  courses  in  English, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  physical  and  biological  science,  music, 
art  and  craftsmanship,  physical  education  and  languages.  While  much 
may  be  gained  by  a careful  perusal  of  the  syllabuses  under  each  of  these 
subjects,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  concern  of  the  committee 
was  with  the  curriculum  of  pupils  who,  on  reaching  fifteen,  would  leave 
school,  and  the  occasion  of  the  report  was  the  government’s  intention  to 
raise  the  school’s  leaving  age  to  fifteen.  However,  to  the  quite  respectable 
source  of  this  report,  I would  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dismiss  any  criticisms  of  the  traditional  courses  of  study 
with  a cavalier  wave  of  the  hand  and  the  scarcely  concealed  sneer — - 
“Yankee  notions.”  Listen  to  this: 

“The  committee  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  interest  in  a subject  should  be 
the  dominating  factor  in  planning  the  curriculum  for  adolescent  pupils,  and  that  to 
compel  any  such  to  continue  the  study  of  a subject  from  which  he  is  deriving  little  or 
no  profit  is  to  frustrate  development  of  character.  This  may  demand  that  for  some 
or  many  of  the  pupils  a substantial  part  of  the  school  day  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
activities,  even  although  this  should  mean  the  complete  abandonment  of  some  of  the 
traditional  compulsory  subjects  in  their  orthodox  form.  To  such  pupils  the  appeal  of 
the  traditional  subjects  will  lie  largely  in  the  assistance  they  give  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some  practical  need  or  immediate  interest.” 

If  the  intermediate  school  has  a flexible  organization,  elective  courses, 
less  teaching  and  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  carefully 
selected  teachers,  it  has  many  possibilities.  May  I suggest  the  following: 

1.  It  can  speed  up  the  educational  process  for  a large  number  of 
pupils,  and  if  it  does  so  the  additional  cost  of  these  schools— for  I admit 
that  they  are  not  cheap  schools — will  be  balanced  by  eliminating  a 
certain  percentage  of  retardation.  Retardation  is  an  extravagance  not 
always  appreciated  by  local  school  boards. 

2.  It  offers  a time  and  a place  for  educational  guidance  and  may  save 
much  wastage  of  effort  as  well  as  of  time.  Every  teacher  in  such  a school 
should  have  training  in  educational  measurement.  He  should  be  a 
counsellor  as  well  as  a teacher.  There  should  be  available  for  him  and 
his  pupils  the  latest  information  regarding  vocations. 
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3.  It  makes  possible  a social  community  in  which  all  the  members 
are  in  age,  in  outlook,  in  maturity,  more  alike  than  the  pupils  of  either 
the  present  elementary  or  the  present  secondary  school.  This  opens  up 
possibilities  in  moral  and  in  social  training  which  will  occur  to  anyone 
who  seriously  follows  this  line  of  thought. 

4.  It  relieves  the  secondary  school  of  some  of  its  problems.  The 
collegiate  institute  or  academic  high  school  would  receive  from  the 
elementary  school  a student  body  definitely  committed  to  the  pursuit  of 
an  education  fitted  to  those  who  are — shall  we  say? — abstract  minded. 
The  vocational  school  would  develop  into  a technical  school.  The 
preliminary  or  try-out  courses  of  our  present  vocational  schools  could  be, 
to  a great  extent,  discontinued.  The  students  who  enter  would  be  fairly 
definitely  committed  to  one  or  other  of  the  industrial  courses,  to  the 
commercial  course,  or  to  technical  courses  which  would  then  have  a 
chance  to  develop  and  which  several  of  our  best  vocational  schools  are 
now  prepared  to  offer  if  they  had  time,  encouragement  and  the  right 
type  of  student. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  further  enlarge  on  these  points.  They 
will  all  require  careful  working  out.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  cannot 
be  done  in  an  office  of  the  Department  of  Education ; it  can  be  done  only 
by  the  man  on  the  job.  I am  in  hopes  that  some  enterprising  boards  of 
education  throughout  the  province,  before  entering  upon  a programme  of 
increased  accommodation  for  their  secondary  schools  (whether  academic 
or  vocational),  will  consider  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  intermediate 
school  and  undertake  to  do  some  experimental  work  in  an  endeavour  to 
improve  the  organization  of  our  schools  and  the  classification  of  our 
pupils. 


The  Purpose  of  “Shorter  Poems”  and  its  use  in  Class* 

PROFESSOR  W.  J.  ALEXANDER 
The  University  of  Toronto 

YOUR  secretary  when  he  wrote  to  me  in  regard  to  my  addressing 
the  Continuation  School  Section  on  the  subject  of  Shorter  Poems 
stated  that  there  were  two  points  on  which  it  was  specially  desired 
that  I should  dwell : (1st)  the  object  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  the  poems ; 
(2nd)  how  to  deal  with  these  poems  in  class.  I answered  that  I had, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  Preface  to  the  book  made  a clear,  though  to  be 
sure  very  concise  statement,  on  these  points.  I am,  however,  very  ready 


*From  an  address  at  a meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  March,  1932. 
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and  very  glad  to  do  what  I can  to  help  you  in  this  matter,  by  elaborating 
and  illustrating  what  is  there  stated — the  more  so,  because  I am  well 
aware  that  the  proper  use  of  Shorter  Poems  as  a text-book,  may  present 
serious  difficulties  to  many  teachers.  With  these  difficulties  I begin, 
and  through  the  examination  of  them  will  lead  up  to  the  two  topics, 
the  treatment  of  which  is  specially  desired. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  inherent  in  the  teaching  of  these  selections 
may  be  brought  out  by  a contrast  with  the  three  subjects  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  school  work:  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  case 
of  each  of  these  the  teacher  and  the  learner  have  before  them  a definite 
and  practical  end  whose  attainment  can  be  seen,  even  by  the  dullest 
pupils,  to  be  extremely  desirable.  For  in  the  conditions  of  modern 
civilized  existence,  the  lack  of  a fairly  easy  mastery  of  any  of  these  three, 
is  comparable  with  the  lack  of  a bodily  sense — for  example,  having  to 
go  through  life  blind  or  deaf.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  poetry 
there  is  no  such  definite  practical  end  which  can  be  easily  apprehended 
by  average  boys  and  girls — or,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  even  by  their 
parents.  “What”,  they  say,  “is  the  use  of  poetry?”  By  what  is  “useful” 
we  mean  something  that  leads  to  something  else;  and  in  ordinary  thinking 
and  talk  that  something  else  refers  to  some  material,  tangible  result. 
We  rightly  enough  look  upon  certain  material  things  like  food,  clothing, 
shelter  (all  of  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  modern  times  by  money), 
as  of  the  first  importance;  for  without  them  we  cannot  live  at  all.  Yet 
what  we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed  are  not  the  chief  things  in  life,  as,  indeed,  people  in  general  would 
admit.  Notwithstanding,  in  our  time  and  place,  material  results  are 
treated  in  actual  practice,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men,  as  the 
chief  aim  of  life.  Do  we  not  in  our  everyday  talk,  measure  the  success 
of  a country,  or  a community,  or  an  individual  in  terms  of  material 
achievement?  Canada,  we  say,  is  prosperous  if  her  population  and 
business  are  growing — above  all,  if  her  wealth  is  increasing;  other  con- 
siderations come  as  a second  thought,  if  they  come  at  all.  So  the 
successful  man  in  popular  estimate  is  the  one  who  is  making  or  has  made 
money,  though  his  mind  may  be  dwarfed,  his  interests  few  and  hence 
his  life  narrow  and  poor,  though  his  temper  may  be  morose,  his  relations 
with  his  family  and  fellow  men  unhappy.  Having  succeeded  in  the 
main  thing,  he  is  looked  up  to;  his  opinions  have  weight;  his  utterances 
are  good  newspaper  copy.  Some  one  else  is  cheerful  in  temperament, 
on  pleasant  terms  with  his  fellows,  with  interests  which  make  his  life 
full  and  satisfying,  but  if  he  has  not  “got  along  in  the  world”  (as  we  say) 
he  is  set  down  as  a failure.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  Ontario  children  com- 
monly grow  up,  taking  it  for  granted  from  what  they  observe  and  hear, 
that  to  make  money  is  the  great  thing  in  life?  Now,  reading  and  writing 
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and  arithmetic  will  plainly  help  one  towards  making  money.  Will  the 
study  of  poetry? 

It  certainly  will  not;  it  has  no  such  purpose.  The  end  of  the  study 
of  poetry  is  emotional  and  intellectual  enjoyment;  just  as  this  is  the  end 
of  music  and  painting  and  other  arts.  Further,  we  notice  that  the 
advantages  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  for  example,  are  not  dependent 
on  the  pupil’s  liking  the  subject.  No  matter  how  disagreeable  he  may 
find  the  arithmetic  period,  if  his  teacher  manages  somehow  or  other  to 
impart  a fair  skill  in  handling  figures,  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  has 
been  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  with  the  study  of  poetry  the  boy 
associates  dullness  and  boredom,  if  it  has  aroused  no  interest,  no  emotions 
save  those  that  are  disagreeable,  how  is  it  possible  that  that  enjoyment 
which  is  the  very  aim  of  the  study  should  be  reached?  So  you  have  to 
make  the  poetry  hour  pleasurable. 

Now,  instead  of  this  proper  aim  of  the  study  of  poetry,  there  may  be 
and  is  substituted  in  schools  constantly  another  aim — and  that  a definite 
one,  and,  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  an  utilitarian  aim — 
the  passing  of  an  examination.  No  doubt  it  happens  not  infrequently — 
especially  with  the  right  sort  of  teacher  and  with  pupils  who  have  some 
literary  aptitude,  that  the  proper  result,  in  a measure,  follows;  in  other 
words,  there  may  arise  in  virtue  of  schoolwork  in  preparation  for  an 
examination  some  real  enjoyment  and  taste  for  poetry.  But  I fear  a very 
large  number  of  our  successful  examinees  have  left  school — yes,  and 
maybe  college  too— wholly  (or  almost  wholly)  untouched  by  any  such 
experience.  If  the  passing  of  an  examination  is  the  only  result  of  the 
poetry  work  at  school,  this  subject  should  certainly  be  struck  out  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  a fact  too,  that  no  written  examination  can  be  con- 
structed to  test  the  measure  in  which  the  learner  has  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing the  true  aim  of  his  work  in  literature — especially  in  poetry.  Now  this 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  poetry — as  all  who  have  experienced  it  will 
know — is  of  an  exceptionally  pure,  permanent,  and  elevating  kind, 
belonging  (as  many  of  our  legitimate  enjoyments  do  not  belong)  to  the 
highest  and  most  characteristically  human  part  of  our  nature.  We  enjoy  a 
delicious  peach,  and  so  does  the  wasp;  a swim,  “a  plunge  in  the  pool’s 
living  water”,  and  so  do  many  birds;  athletic  sports,  and  so  do  dogs. 
In  poetry  there  is  something  beyond  mere  sensation — something  which 
appeals  to  both  mind  and  heart.  To  further  this  power  directly,  to 
implant  and  cultivate  it,  was  the  end  in  view  in  making  this  book.  For 
as  the  chief  way  of  arriving  at  the  enjoyment  of  good  music  is  to  hear  it; 
of  painting,  is  to  see  it;  so  also  of  literature  is  to  read  it. 

When  one  attempts  to  gather  material  for  such  a book,  one  encounters 
a great  difficulty.  Nearly  all  poetry  has  been  written  not  for  the  young 
but  for  the  mature.  Yet  if  we  are  to  attract  and  interest  the  young, 
we  should  at  least  begin  with  what  is  adapted  to  their  limited  experience 
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and  undeveloped  taste;  the  poetic  selections  in  the  earlier  Readers, 
illustrate  this.  In  infancy  and  up  to  complete  adolescence  the  human 
creature’s  development  is  surprisingly  rapid;  by  the  time  the  boy  or  girl 
reaches  the  secondary  school,  interest  and  experience  have  greatly 
widened  out,  though,  in  the  average  pupil  the  taste  for  poetry  is  dormant; 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  usually  scarcely  anything  in  domestic  or  social 
surroundings  to  develop  it  and  the  temper  and  atmosphere  of  our 
materialized  life  are  so  uncongenial  to  it.  Now,  I have  learned  from  such 
teachers  as  I have  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  that  the  ballads  with  which 
each  of  the  four  parts  of  Shorter  Poems  begins  find  an  unusually  ready 
response  among  the  pupils.  Naturally  enough.  These  ballads  were 
made  by  and  for  very  simple  people  who  were,  like  most  children,  com- 
pletely unbookish  and  without  literary  culture.  Accordingly  these 
ballads  make  an  appeal  to  the  more  primitive  and  widespread  tastes  and 
feelings  of  humanity.  Science  tells  us  that  in  a measure  each  individual 
in  the  successive  stages  of  his  growth  passes  through  the  successive  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  race.  And  so  the  boy — as  you  notice  in  his 
sports,  in  the  kind  of  fun  he  enjoys — here  also  in  his  literary  predilections 
manifests  the  characteristics  of  our  remoter  ancestors. 

Turn  to  “Bonnie  George  Campbell”  ( Shorter  Poems , p.  126)  which 
I select  because  of  its  brevity.  This  poem  is  a story — the  species  of 
literature  that  makes  the  widest  appeal — 'further,  it  is  a story  of  outdoor 
adventure  which  boys  in  general  most  like;  it  is  told  in  a series  of  concrete 
pictures — there  are  no  reflections,  no  descriptions,  no  needless  ornament; 
for  these  things  popular  unsophisticated  taste  has  small  liking  and  so  it 
is  with  immature  readers.  Further,  the  easily  apprehended  sense  of 
pathos  dominates  the  poem.  Finally  the  style  is  simple  and  direct,  and 
the  rhythm  energetic  and  obvious.  Does  it  require  teaching?  I doubt 
it.  The  boy  who,  as  it  is  read  to  him,  is  caught  by  the  rhythm,  pathos 
and  animation  of  “Bonnie  George  Campbell”  has  had  a genuine  poetic 
experience,  an  experience  which  he  might  fail  to  get  in  the  detailed  study 
for  weeks  of  a play  of  Shakespeare.  Just  as  the  boy  who  is  absorbed 
in  the  incidents  and  plot  of,  let  us  say,  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island  has 
really  entered  into  the  realm  of  art. 

Again,  not  only  should  some  of  the  texts  put  before  the  beginner  be 
such  as  to  quicken  into  life  his  latent  powers  of  appreciation  but  also 
to  widen  and  elevate  his  interests  and  educate  his  taste;  so  that  he  shall 
gradually  learn  to  enjoy  what  may  not  at  first  sight  at  all  attract  him. 
If  one  wishes  to  develop  a taste  for  good  literature,  one  should  neither 
read  what  he  knows  to  be  good  although  to  him  absolutely  distasteful, 
nor  confine  himself  to  what  is  wholly  pleasing  to  him.  He  should  be 
cultivating  his  powers  on  that  which  he  feels  is  a little  beyond  and  above 
his  reach.  Some  boys  and  girls  take  to  books  as  ducklings  to  water; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  experience  that  such  as  these  are  likely  to  be  attracted 
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and  benefit  extraordinarily  by  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend  or 
adequately  feel.  Accordingly,  it  is  needful  that  many  of  the  selections 
in  the  text-book  should  be  of  this  character — rather  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  probable  readers. 

Again,  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  natural  likes  and  dislikes  of 
individuals.  One  likes  Kipling’s  poetry,  another  Hardy’s;  one  Sinclair 
Lewis’s  novels,  another  Thornton  Wilder’s.  Even  the  most  accomplished 
critics  are  not  equally  open  to  every  poetic  appeal;  Matthew  Arnold 
much  more  adequately  appreciated  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  than  he  did 
those  of  Shelley.  So  our  collection  should  offer  something  alluring  if 
possible  to  each  prospective  reader  in  order  to  enlist  varied  sympathies 
and  thus  stimulate  into  growth  any  rudiments  of  literary  perception.  The 
collection  therefore,  should  include  as  wide  a range  as  possible  of  poetry 
as  regards  subject,  treatment,  tone,  authorship,  only  limited  by  the 
consideration  that  no  poem  should  be  included  which  does  not  possess 
some  attraction,  some  suitability  for  an  immature  reader. 

Thus  far  I have  briefly  covered  the  first  topic,  the  object  and  con- 
siderations which  determined  the  selections.  I proceed  to  the  second 
topic — How  the  teacher  should  deal  with  the  book  in  class.  Now  I need 
not  say  to  you  trained  teachers  that  there  is  no  one  method  nor  even  any 
definite  number  of  methods  of  teaching  any  subject  whatever.  And  in 
the  case  of  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  especially  true  that  the  methods 
employed  should  be  extremely  varied  and  elastic.  They  may  vary  not 
merely  with  the  character  and  special  attainments  of  the  pupils,  but  with 
the  character  of  the  poem,  and  inevitably  with  the  personality, taste, 
and  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  One  good  teacher  of  literature  will 
find  he  succeeds  better  with  this  poem,  or  this  class  of  poems;  another, 
equally  qualified,  with  another  class  of  poems.  Here  more  than  in  other 
subjects  does  the  personality  of  the  teacher  come  into  play  since  the 
end  in  view  is  not  merely  intellectual,  but  primarily  emotional.  I am 
quite  sure  that  the  most  fundamental  qualification  for  success  in  using 
Shorter  Poems  is  a genuine  love  and  enthusiasm  for,  a comprehension  of, 
and  belief  in  poetry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  himself.  That  is  an 
equipment  not  to  be  had  to  order,  or  to  be  acquired  in  a day.  Of  course 
this  is  not  enough ; it  must  be  combined  with  those  other  general  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  which  are  called  for,  whatever  be  the  subject  taught. 
You  know  well  that  feeling,  enthusiasm,  sense  of  beauty  cannot  be 
communicated  by  one  who  has  not  himself  experienced  them.  Emotion 
is  something  contagious,  and  fortunately  is  more  easily  communicated 
in  a class  than  to  an  isolated  individual.  We  have  all  had  occasion  to 
note  how  emotion  is  transmitted  in  a crowd,  passes  from  the  speaker  to 
some  of  his  hearers,  and  is  borne  to  and  fro  until  the  audience  as  a whole 
is  possessed  by  it.  For  this  touching  of  the  emotional  nature,  good 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a most  effective  instrument.  I do 
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not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  be  a skilled  elocutionist  able  to  entertain 
a miscellaneous  audience,  but  one  who  can  interest,  because  he  has  power 
of  interpretative  reading — of  bringing  out  the  meaning  and  also  the 
emotional  colouring  and  tone  of  the  passage,  through  his  utterance. 
On  the  other  hand  the  conveyance  of  information — a thing  that  bulks  so 
large  in  much  teaching — has  a very  subordinate  part  here;  we  do  not 
read  poetry  to  increase  our  knowledge.  The  only  information  which 
needs  to  be  conveyed  to  the  class  is  what  serves  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
(in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense)  of  the  poem. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I have  been  saying;  turn  to  Keats’  sonnet  on 
p.  402  of  Shorter  Poems , an  example  of  a short  poem  which  admits — 
indeed  requires — a considerable  amount  of  explanation  by  the  teacher, 
and  is  (in  so  far)  easier  to  teach.  The  text  suggests  many  questions  on 
details,  for  example  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  metaphors  in  the  first 
eight  lines.  Had  Keats  been  writing  prose,  he  might  have  expressed 
the  first  four  lines,  “I  had  a wide  familiarity  with  many  kinds  of  poetry 
in  the  Western  world.”  How  does  this  differ  from  the  language  of  the 
poem,  and  what  are  the  advantages  of  each?  “Chapman’s  Homer” — 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  about  Chapman  or  his  translation; 
it  suffices  as  far  as  the  appreciation  of  the  sonnet  goes,  that  there  is  such 
a translation.  But  “Homer”  ( i.e .,  the  Homeric  poems)  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  at  length  and  to  the  best  of  the  teacher’s  ability;  because  only 
through  some  understanding  of  their  position  in  literature  and  their 
character,  will  the  pupil  grasp  the  effect  upon  Keats — the  very  thing  that 
this  sonnet  is  designed  to  express.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  peculia- 
rities of  this  regular  sonnet  form : each  metrical  division  has  a function  of 
its  own,  the  form  of  the  versification  corresponds  to  the  form  of  the 
thought;  the  first  quatrain  indicates  the  general  conditions  necessary  to 
understanding  the  effect  of  Chapman’s  translation  on  the  poet;  the  second 
quatrain,  the  more  special  condition;  line  8 is  the  turning  point  of  the 
sonnet;  what  follows  (the  sestette)  contains  the  real  gist  of  the  sonnet, 
that  which  is  pressing  on  him  for  expression,  the  complex  feeling  aroused 
in  him.  As  this  is  what  inspires  the  poem,  the  sestette  here  and  generally 
in  the  best  regular  sonnets  surpasses  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  beauty  and 
power  of  expression.  Note  that  this  important  matter  is  expressed  in 
comparisons.  Keats  does  not — as  would  probably  have  been  the  case 
had  prose  been  his  medium — make  a definite  statement  and  analysis  of 
his  feelings;  instead  he  suggests  to  the  imagination,  with  extraordinary 
felicity  and  beauty,  two  concrete  scenes  to  convey  an  adequate  image  of 
his  complex  experience. 

I doubt  if  it  is  expedient  to  talk  much  about  “Cortez”  or  perhaps  at 
all  about  Keats’  mistake.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poem?  But  one  might  well  enlarge  on  the  circumstances 
which  would  make  the  first  sight  of  the  Pacific  exceptionally  impressive. 
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In  commenting  on  these  poems,  I am  not  recommending  that  all  this 
comment  shall  be  given;  it  may  be  given;  nor,  certainly,  implying  that 
other  comments  should  not  be  given;  the  teacher  will  be  guided  by 
the  fact  that  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  class  is  that  at 
which  he  aims.  Don’t  bore  them.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a mistake  and 
a very  possible  one  to  overwhelm  a poem  in  comments;  better  in  poetry 
under teach  than  werteach. 

Keats’  sonnet  gives  abundant  scope  for  comment  and  for  questions; 
in  so  far,  it  is  the  easier  to  teach,  and,  in  this  respect,  unlike  such  a poem 
as  the  one  I set  over  against  it,  Yeats’,  “The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree” 
(p.  217).  To  the  positive  and  prosaic  type  of  mind  this  poem  is  likely 
to  seem  absolutely  trivial.  Does  it  say  anything  worth  while?  or  is 
there  anything  in  it  that  deserves  the  name  of  thought?  We  might 
admit  that  these  objections  are  not  without  plausibility,  and  yet  be  none 
the  less  certain  that  this  selection  is  a striking  example  of  what  poetry 
can  do,  dealing  with  a purely  poetic  theme  which  it  clothes  in  perfect 
beauty  of  sound,  rhythm,  language  and  of  suggested  scene.  The  poem 
gives  expression  to  a state  of  mind  to  which  none  of  us  here  is  presumably 
stranger — the  yearning  for  the  beauty,  charm,  and  quiet  nature  in  the 
midst  of  that  ugliness,  turmoil,  and  unrest  that  are  interwoven  into  the 
very  texture  *of  the  most  characteristic  conditions  of  contemporary  life. 

It  seems  to  me  in  “The  Lake  Island  of  Innisfree’’  there  is  little  scope 
for  comment  and  not  much  to  be  gained  from  questions.  Will  it  help  the 
class  to  tell  them  where  Innisfree  is  situated?  Could  one  set  them  down 
in  Innisfree  itself — that  might  conduce  greatly  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  poem.  The  “nine  bean  rows”  and  the  “wattles”  carry  with  them 
perhaps  the  atmosphere  of  imaginative  literature  or  of  the  golden  age. 

Among  the  short  poems  of  our  language,  a large  place  is  taken  by 
purely  reflective  and  purely  lyrical  pieces;  neither  reflection  nor  mere 
feeling  without  a substantial  background  of  persons,  events  or  scene 
(I  refer  to  the  sort  of  thing  found  so  often,  for  example,  in  Shelley’s  short 
poems)  attracts  youthful  taste.  But  there  are  some  genuine  lyrics  which 
do  include  such  concrete  details,  as,  for  example,  Scott’s  “A  Weary  Lot  is 
Thine,  Fair  Maid”  or  “The  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu”  (p.  273).  The 
latter  voices  a mood  which  should,  I judge,  makes  a special  appeal  to 
boys.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  which 
I have  said  is  so  difficult  to  find — good  poetry  which  has  a natural 
attraction  for  young  pupils.  I remind  you  that  in  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the 
Lake”  (canto  III,  sections  xii-xxiv)  exactly  the  same  subject  is  handled  in 
narrative  form.  This  portion  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake”  might  well  be 
read  by  the  pupils  either  in  class  or  at  home.  They  would  thus  have 
before  them  an  illuminating  example  of  the  difference  between  lyric  and 
narrative  poetry.  In  the  latter  the  events  are  the  main  thing;  in  the 
former,  the  emotions  that  spring  from,  or  are  associated  with,  the  events. 
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“The  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu”  and  “The  Lake  Island  of  Innisfree” 
offer  an  interesting  contrast.  The  fundamental  feelings  and  attitudes 
at  the  basis  of  each  poem  are  at  opposite  poles;  and  there  is  therefore  a 
corresponding  difference  in  expression — in  versification,  movement, 
language  and  background. 

We  find  something  different  from  what  we  have  thus  far  been  con- 
sidering, in  Lampman’s  “In  March”  (p.  360).  One  of  the  chief  things 
that  pupils  should  get  out  of  the  reading  of  Lampman  is  the  awakening 
to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  our  ordinary  country  scenes  in  southern 
Ontario.  This  is  something  rather  outside  of  the  enjoyment  of  poetry, 
but  it  is  closely  akin  to  it.  The  poet  enables  us  to  see  in  the  nature  about 
us  what  we  might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoted,  and  to  see  it  in  its 
beauty.  People  who  have  developed — and  it  is  easy  to  develop — this 
love  of  nature  have  obtained  one  of  the  most  constant,  genuine  and 
delightful  sources  of  happiness — a kind  of  experience  out-of-doors  closely 
akin  to  the  delight  within  doors  that  poetry  affords. 

The  sonnet  before  us  is  in  a form  simpler  and  for  the  poet  easier  to 
handle  than  the  regular  classical  sonnet  exemplified  in  Keats’  “On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer”.  The  sonnet  now  before  us  consists 
of  three  quatrains  with  alternate  rhymes,  followed  by  a couplet;  and 
because  Shakespeare  always  uses  it  (pp.  10,  249)  it  bears  his  name. 
The  most  important  difference  between  the  two  forms  is  that  the  main 
conception  which  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  function  of  the  last  six  lines  to 
express,  is  condensed  into  two  lines  in  the  other.  This  gives  a striking 
emphasis  and  force  to  the  Shakespearian  sonnet,  while  Keats’  form 
allows  scope  for  detailed  beauty,  and  for  a gentler  and  more  charming 
close.  The  simpler  form  suits  Lampman,  who  in  general  is  comparatively 
indifferent  to  technique,  and  whose  style  is  plain  and  direct.  In  his 
nature  sonnets  as  a rule,  the  first  twelve  lines  contain  the  details  which 
give  the  picture  or  arouse  the  feeling;  in  the  couplet  he  seeks  a conclusion 
by  turning  from  the  scene  to  himself  or  to  some  generalization.  Lamp- 
man’s  couplet,  unlike  Shakespeare’s,  tends  to  be  the  least  significant  part 
of  the  sonnet;  with  him  it  is  the  first  fourteen  lines  that  contain  the  ideas 
which  the  sonnet  is  written  to  express. 

As  a final  example,  I take  Burns  “Last  night  a Braw  Wooer”  (p.  383). 
Here  we  have  a true  song,  i.e.,  a poem  written  to  be  sung  where  words 
and  music  are  absolutely  wedded;  for  the  music  was  vibrating  in  the 
poet’s  mind  as  he  wrote.  In  our  more  artificial  songs  this  so  close 
adaptation  of  music  and  words  is  usually  not  attained;  the  music  is  an 
after-thought,  and,  in  consequence,  the  literary  effect  is  often  obscured 
by  the  music — as  is  the  case,  I think,  with  most  of  the  settings  of  Tenny- 
son’s verses.  In  truth,  Tennyson’s  effects  are  too  elaborate  and  subtle 
to  be  brought  out  by  the  singing.  But  Burns’  songs  are  sparing  in  the 
employment  of  these  more  subtle  devices  of  literary  art.  On  the  other 
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hand  no  reading  can  bring  out  the  qualities  of  ‘ 'Last  Night  a Braw  Wooer’  ’ 
as  singing  does.  You  note  also  that  this  poem  is  in  dialect.  I was 
myself  surprised  by  the  number  of  dialect  poems  I had  included;  for 
dialect  is  a drawback — an  added  difficulty — in  a school-book.  But  the 
reason  is  plain.  Dialect  is  often  a mark  of  a folk  poem — of  a poem  that 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  unbookish  speaker,  and  therefore  has  the 
quality  of  broad  popular  appeal  like  the  ballad.  And  as  a fact  the  best 
of  Burns’  songs  are  based  upon  the  traditional  songs  of  Scotland  which 
have  been  handed  down  orally  and  share  naturally  several  character- 
istics of  the  ballad. 

In  its  kind,  the  song  before  us  is  a masterpiece.  It  presents  character, 
that  of  the  speaker,  and  character  delineated  dramatically  by  her  talk 
and  by  her  actions.  Further,  it  tells  by  implication  a little  love  story; 
above  all,  it  is  replete  with  humour.  How  absurd  should  any  teacher 
treat  this  selection  (never  for  a moment  betraying  amusement  and 
delight),  with  the  seriousness  that  he  might  bestow  on  Gray’s  “Elegy”, 
or  the  dryness  befitting  a poem  regarded  only  as  a basis  for  an  examina- 
tion! 

I conclude  by  giving  the  gist  of  what  I have  been  saying  on  the  second 
topic,  in  a short  passage  taken  from  the  Preface:  “The  true  guide  to  the 
proper  use  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  it  gives  to  those 
who  use  it.  The  judicious  teacher  will  seek  to  attain  this  result  by 
manifesting  in  various  ways  his  own  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
poem,  by  sympathetic  reading,  by  suggestive  comment,  by  brief  indica- 
tions of  its  special  merit  and  characteristics.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why,  now  and  then,  he  should  not  by  question  and  interpretation  make 
a complete  study  of  a poem.  But  he  will  in  all  cases  be  guided  by  his 
perception  of  the  pleasurable  interest  of  the  class;  and  he  will  rather 
err  on  the  side  of  too  little  than  too  much.” 


Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

g.  McMillan 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 


Lesson  I.  The  Spring  Beauty. 

Materials : Shoots  in  various  stages  of  growth  for  each  pupil;  two  or 
three  plants  with  tubers  and  roots  attached ; a small  bouquet  of  flowers. 
In  anticipation  of  this  lesson  the  children  gather  the  spring  beauty  in 
warm,  sunny  places  in  the  open  woods.  Perhaps  the  snow  still  lies  in 
shady  places.  Hepaticas  and  dog’s  tooth  violets  grow  nearby.  Grass 
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may  abound,  but  usually  the  finest 
flowers  occur  in  the  moist,  rich 
soil  too  shaded  by  trees  in  summer 
to  favour  the  growth  of  grass.  The 
spring  beauty,  like  many  other  of 
our  native  wild  flowers,  is  too 
delicate  in  texture  and  constitu- 
tion to  compete  successfully 
against  grasses  and  grains  in  culti- 
vated places  and  survive  as  a weed. 
If  we  would  preserve  our  wild 
flowers,  we  should  preserve  the 
woods  in  which  they  abound. 

How  is  the  spring  beauty  adapted 
to  flourish  in  the  woods? 

As  we  gather  the  beautiful  May 
flowers  we  are  apt  to  believe  that 
they  were  all  made  to  grow  so  beautiful  in  order  that  children  might  be 
happy  in  finding  them,  and  in  giving  them  to  their  friends.  It  is  true 
that  beauty  enhances  their  value  to  us.  Yet  Mother  Nature  gives  them 
their  beauty  not  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  children  but  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  bear  seeds  and  thus  give  rise  to  vigorous,  young  plants 
which  will  live  after  the  old  ones  have  died.  Examine  a faded  flower  for 
the  tiny  seed-case  in  the  centre.  Open  it,  and  look  for  tiny  seeds,  or 
examine  an  enlarged  seed-case  of  the  plant  a few  weeks  later.  From 
three  to  six  tiny,  bean-shaped  seeds  may  be  found  in  each  case.  Project- 
ing outward  from  the  seed-case  we  may  see  a little  beak  or  stem  with 
three  branches  at  the  outer  end.  Before  seeds  can  grow,  a speck  of 
pollen  from  another  flower  must  fall  on  one  of  these  branches  of  the  pistil 
and  grow  downward  into  the  seed-case.  Since  flowers  cannot  move 
about  as  we  do  and  get  the  pollen  they  require  they  resort  to  strange 
devices  to  secure  it.  Insects  in  search  of  food  are  forever  moving  about. 
The  flowers  attract  them  by  offering  them  food,  both  pollen  and  nectar. 
The  pollen  is  borne  on  the  knob-like  ends  of  the  stamens  and  is  so  sticky 
that  it  adheres  to  the  insect’s  body  and  thus  gets  a ride  to  the  pistil  of 
another  flower.  Touch  a stamen  with  the  finger  and  see  how  well  the 
pollen  sticks.  The  sweet  fluid,  nectar,  is  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
To  reach  it  the  insect  must  rub  against  both  the  stamens  and  pistil. 
While  some  pollen  from  another  flower  is  rubbed  off  its  body,  fresh  pollen 
from  this  flower  is  rubbed  on,  only  to  be  carried  to  another  flower. 
The  beauty  of  the  flower  is  designed  by  nature  to  attract  the  insects. 
The  perfume  of  flowers  wafted  by  the  wind  draws  bees  and  other  insects 


Fig.  1.  Spring  beauty,  and  the  corm  from 
which  it  springs. 
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from  great  distances  to  within  sight  of  the  flowers.  Has  the  spring 
beauty  perfume?  The  beautiful,  delicate,  pink  petals  of  the  flower 
attract  the  eye  of  the  insect.  See  the  deep  pink  veins.  They  point  the 
way  to  the  nectar.  Apparently  insects  turn  instinctively  to  perfumes 
and  bright  colours.  By  filling  little  bottles  with  sugar  solution  and 
tying  them  with  brightly  coloured  ribbons  to  plants  or  twigs  in  exposed 
places  in  the  garden  we  may  imitate  the  devices  of  the  flowers  and  attract 
not  merely  insects  but  humming  birds  and  other  birds  regularly  and  in 
numbers,  especially  in  early  summer  when  food  is  scarce. 

The  flower  of  the  spring  beauty  does  more  than  give  rise  to  seeds. 
It  protects  the  pollen  and  the  seed-case.  Unfurl  a bud  and  compare  it 
with  an  open  flower.  There  is  an  outer  case  of  two  short,  boat-shaped, 
greenish  sepals.  See  how  snugly  they  fit  together  in  the  very  young  bud. 
In  more  mature  buds  the  elongated  petals  are  rolled  together,  completely 
enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil.  When  the  flower  is  ready  to  shed  its 
pollen  in  the  bright  sunlight  the  petals  unfold  and  the  flower  lifts  its 
beautiful  open  face  upward  to  the  view  of  the  insects.  When  daylight 
begins  to  fade  or  clouds  gather,  most  insects  stop  working.  Then  the 
petals  of  the  spring  plants  close  about  the  stamens  and  pistil  and  the 
flower  droops  again  on  its  slender  pedicel  until  awakened  by  returning 
sunshine.  The  sepals  and  petals  together  form  a beautiful  jewel  case 
in  which  the  precious  jewels  of  the  plant  are  carefully  protected  until 
scattered  as  mature  seeds. 

How  many  flowers  occur  on  a stem?  If  each  bears  from  three  to 
six  seeds,  how  many  seeds  will  the  plant  bear  in  a season?  As  a plant 
lives  for  several  seasons  it  can  produce  a great  many  seeds.  Notice  the 
height  of  the  stem  and  the  scattered  arrangement  of  the  buds.  By  such 
a distribution  the  plant  shows  its  flowers  to  the  insects  to  advantage. 
The  end  flower  is  the  first  to  open.  In  what  order  do  the  others  unfold? 
Each  flower  opens  on  more  than  one  day  and  by  expanding  in  succession 
the  insects  are  given  ample  time  to  carry  the  pollen. 

The  stem  and  leaves  are  quite  delicate  and  herbaceous.  Measure 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a leaf  and  describe  its  shape.  By  appearing 
early  in  spring  the  leaves  get  advantage  of  sunlight  for  preparing  food 
before  the  trees  shade  them.  In  the  early  summer  they  work  in  the 
subdued  light  of  the  woods,  preparing  and  storing  food  for  early  growth 
the  following  spring.  We  shall  trace  the  stem  downward  to  its  origin. 
The  part  below  ground  is  smooth  and  white.  This  part  cannot  receive 
light  with  which  to  prepare  food  so  it  has  no  need  of  green  colouring 
matter.  The  stem  is  seen  to  arise,  deep  in  the  earth,  from  a nut-shaped 
bulb  which  gives  off  many  fine  roots  from  its  lower  part.  The  bulb  is 
the  storehouse  for  the  plant’s  food  supply.  When  the  seed  is  mature 
the  leaves  and  green  stem  send  their  surplus  food  into  the  bulb  to  be 
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stored  until  required  to  hasten  growth.  Early  in  the  spring  the  warm 
sunshine,  which  brings  the  insects  from  their  hiding  places,  causes  the 
spring  beauty  to  draw  upon  its  food  supply  in  the  bulb  to  produce  flowers 
and  leaves  so  that  the  life  of  the  plant  may  be  far  advanced  before  the 
surface  soil  dries  out  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  check  its  progress 
by  their  shade.  In  the  association  of  early  wild  flowers  and  forest  trees 
we  see  a natural  example  of  companion  cropping  which  man  follows  in 
his  garden  when  he  plants  late  cabbages  among  early  beets  so  that  the 
former  will  cover  the  ground  after  the  beets  are  removed. 

Seat  Work : 1.  Draw  a plant  of  spring  beauty  with  the  bulb  attached. 
2.  Draw  a flower  and  name  the  parts.  3.  Describe  the  devices  by  which 
the  plant  secures  cross-pollination.  4.  In  what  ways  have  we  seen  the 
spring  beauty  to  be  fitted  to  live  in  the  woods?  5.  Find  other  ways  in 
which  it  is  fitted  to  live. 

Lesson  II.  The  Horsetail  or  Scouring  Rush. 

In  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  along  railway  tracks  or  in  waste  places, 
we  may  find  in  April  or  early  May  these  strange,  pale  plants  each  with 
a peculiar  cone  at  the  summit.  We  shall  collect  a handful  of  these  for 
class  use  and,  with  a shovel,  dig  up  some  of  the  tough  underground  parts 
from  which  they  spring.  In  this  lesson  we  shall  consider  how  the  horsetail 
lives. 

We  examine  the  plant  and  find  that  the  shoots  spring  from  an  under- 
ground stem,  rather  hard,  and  black,  jointed  and  branched  to  form  a 
network.  Attached  to  it  we  may  see  a few  tubercles  in  which  is  stored 
food  for  early  spring  growth.  From  its  joints  roots  arise.  The  shoots 
are  seen  to  arise  at  or  near  the  tips  of  the  underground  stem  and  branches. 
The  pale  shoots  which  appear  early  in  the  season  last  but  a few  days. 
Measure  the  heights  of  several.  They  may  be  from  4 to  10  inches. 
Note  that  each  is  of  uniform  size  to  the  top,  jointed  and  furrowed  and 
terminates  in  a cone.  Pull  a stem  apart.  It  separates  quite  easily  at 
the  joints,  the  upper  part  coming  out  of  a cup-like  socket  formed  by  a 
circle  or  whorl  of  dark  scales.  Since  both  stem  and  scales  lack  green 
colour  they  cannot  prepare  food  for  the  plant.  The  real  function  of  the 
shoot  is  found  in  the  cone.  See  the  structure  of  the  cone.  It  consists  of 
rings  or  whorls  of  shield-shaped  scales,  each  supported  by  a tiny  branch 
to  the  stem.  In  little  cases  on  the  under  surface  of  the  scale  the  spores 
are  borne.  Shake  several  cones  on  the  desk  and  observe  the  fine  dust 
particles,  or  spores  which  fall  out.  Breathe  on  the  spores.  As  they 
become  moistened  or  dry  out  they  move  about.  These  tiny  spores, 
when  they  fall  on  moist  soil,  begin  to  grow  and  make  possible  another 
crop  of  plants. 

Weeks  after  the  pale  branches  shed  their  spores  and  die  green  branches 
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spring  up.  These  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  pale  shoots  and  very 
different  in  appearance.  Watch  for  them  in  June.  The  green  stem, 
like  that  shown  in  fig.  2,  tapers  toward  the  tip,  is  grooved  and  jointed 
and  bears  many  green  branches  but  no  green  leaves.  A few  teeth  at  the 
joints  are  the  only  traces  of  leaves.  In  these  green  stems  and  branches 
the  plant’s  supply  of  food  is  prepared  during  summer  and  early  autumn 


Fig.  2.  The  horsetail,  (a)  Underground  stem,  (h)  Fruiting  stem,  ( c ) Leafy  stem, 
id)  Tubers  on  underground  stem,  ( e ) and  (/)  Spores  with  thread  attached. 


and  stored  in  the  underground  stem  and  its  tubers.  The  green  stems 
and  branches  are  very  gritty  and  were  once  used,  like  Dutch  Cleanser, 
for  polishing  metal  utensils  and  even  wood.  Hence  the  name  "scouring 
rush”.  The  name  horsetail  suggests  that  the  plant  resembles  a horse’s 
tail.  Do  you  consider  the  name  a good  one? 

Seat  Work:  1.  Draw  a fruiting  plant  of  the  horsetail  showing  the 
cone,  jointed  stem  and  scales,  rootstock  and  tubers.  2.  State  the  function 
of  the  cone.  3.  Describe  and  state  the  function  of  the  green  stem. 

Lesson  III.  The  Cultivation  of  Oats. 

Oat  culture  resembles  closely  that  of  barley  and  wheat.  The  protein 
content  of  oats  is  nearly  the  same  as  wheat  and  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  barley.  Oats  require  more  water  for  growth  than  other  cereals. 
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To  produce  four  pounds  of  dry  matter,  straw  and  grain,  the  oat  crop 
removes  about  a ton  of  water  from  the  soil.  A long,  cool,  moist,  growing 
season,  of  about  3 to  3^  months,  only  slightly  shorter  than  that  of  wheat 
is  necessary  for  the  oat  crop.  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Eastern 
Canada  are  very  well  adapted  for  oats.  Here  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  crop  and  the  growing  season  is  long  enough  for  the  elaboration 
of  protein  and  other  foods.  While  such  regions  as  these  produce  the 
largest  yields  of  oats  of  best  quality,  the  crop  is  grown  with  profit  across 
Canada  and  in  the  moist  regions  from  Alaska  to  the  southern  states. 
In  the  semi-arid  regions  oats  cannot  compete  with  wheat  and  barley. 


Fig.  3.  Oats  in  the  shock. 


Well  drained  loam  and  clay  loam  soils,  because  they  retain  moisture 
and  are  well  aerated,  are  best  for  sustaining  an  oat  crop,  especially  during 
a dry  season,  but  almost  any  soil  will  produce  good  returns  in  a favour- 
able season.  Figure  4,  page  610,  in  The  School,  March,  1932,  shows 
the  advantages  of  early  seeding.  Yet  the  loss  in  yield  through  delay 
in  seeding,  though  quite  marked,  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  wheat  or 
barley.  We  have  seen  that  the  root  system  of  the  oat  plant  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  cereal.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  crop  is  enabled 
to  take  in  so  much  water  and  why  early  seeding  is  of  somewhat  less 
importance.  The  plant  feeds  deeply  when  necessary.  In  Eastern 
Canada  the  soil,  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  is  compact  and  ready  for 
seeding  early  in  the  spring.  Yet  in  Western  Canada  fairly  good  yields 
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of  oats  are  sometimes  obtained  on  fertile  soils  unploughed  but  cultivated 
to  a depth  of  several  inches.  A soil  moderately  compact,  neither  too 
firm  nor  too  loose,  is  best  for  oats.  Why?  The  extensive,  deep  root 
system  enables  the  crop  to  absorb  available  plant  food  at  a considerable 
depth  in  the  soil  and  through  many  weeks  of  growth.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  fertilizers  are  seldom  applied  for  oats.  Frequently  fertilizers  do  not 
return  a profit  from  the  crop.  Through  their  use  the  yield  may  be 
reduced  by  lodging  of  the  grain.  Oats,  therefore,  are  frequently  grown, 
with  some  measure  of  success,  on  poor  soil  and  on  soils  exhausted  in 
fertility.  In  a crop  rotation  oats  occupy  a place  immediately  before  a 
hoe  crop,  for  which  the  soil  is  manured,  or  before  clover.  Oats  are  not 
so  desirable  a nurse  crop  as  barley  or  wheat  because  the  dense  foliage 
cuts  off  the  light  from  the  young  clover  and  timothy  plants  below  and 
because  it  robs  the  soil  of  so  much  moisture.  But  it  is  frequently  used 
as  such  through  necessity.  Early  varieties,  such  as  O.A.C.  No.  3,  are 
best  for  nurse  crops  because  shade  is  removed  earlier  from  the  young 
clover. 

Oats  are  usually  sown  with  a seed-drill  to  a depth  of  about  an  inch 
and  at  the  rate  of  2 bushels  per  acre  in  Ontario.  Except  for  the  cutting 
of  thistles  the  crop  receives  no  attention  until  harvest  time  when  it  is 
cut  with  the  self-binder,  set  into  shocks  to  dry  and  threshed  either  from 
the  field  or  from  the  mow  or  stack. 

Seat  Work:  1.  What  are  the  special  requirements  of  an  oat  crop? 
2.  How  are  the  conditions  of  growth  supplied?  3.  Write  an  account  of 
the  growing  of  oats  under  the  headings : (a)  Seed  selection ; ( b ) prepara- 
tion of  the  soil;  (c)  seeding;  (d)  harvesting.  4.  Find  the  weight  of  water 
that  falls  on  an  acre  of  land  during  a rainfall  of  one  inch.  5.  If  one  ton 
of  water  is  required  to  produce  four  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  an  oat  crop, 
how  many  inches  of  rainfall  will  be  necessary  to  produce  a crop  of  50 
bushels  per  acre,  the  weight  of  straw  being  twice  that  of  the  grain  ? 


Leaves  from  An  Inspector’s  Note=Book 

AN  outstanding  error  common  to  many  inexperienced  teachers  of 
geography  is  the  unvarying  use  of  the  assignment  and  question 
method.  No  discussion  takes  place  before  the  lesson  is  assigned, 
no  problem  or  question  is  left  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  decide  by 
reading  the  lesson.  Another  weakness  is  the  lack  of  suitable  geography 
books  for  the  public  school  library  which  should  frequently  be  referred 
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to  as  reference  books.  In  order  to  provide  concrete  material  suitable 
for  class  discussion  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  reference  books  the 
following  list  of  questions  was  distributed  at  the  teachers’  convention. 
Later,  in  several  of  the  schools  on  the  official  visit  about  ten  of  the 
questions  were  copied  on  the  blackboard  and  pupils  were  asked  to  take 
their  choice  as  a subject  for  brief  oral  composition.  They  were  given 
about  one-half  hour  to  look  up  the  answer  to  their  question  and  were 
told  to  make  use  of  any  book  available  in  the  library  as  well  as  their 
text-book.  In  very  few  cases  did  a pupil  go  promptly  to  the  library  and 
pick  a book  in  which  he  had  seen  literature  dealing  with  the  topic  selected. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  questions  are  not  selected  as  being  of  special 
importance  but  rather  of  general  interest.  Consequently  there  would 
be  no  object  in  having  pupils  write  answers  to  be  kept  permanently.  It 
would  be  better  to  leave  them  open  minded  to  revise  their  ideas  with 
future  reading.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  work  of  covering  the 
list  be  spread  over  considerable  time.  A good  method  would  be  to  have 
the  list  posted  and  have  pupils  make  their  choice  to  be  discussed  at 
certain  intervals.  A list  of  the  books  from  which  many  of  the  questions 
have  been  selected  is  given  below: 

1.  Why  are  there  more  important  cities  and  seaports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  than  on  the  Pacific? 

2.  Which  rivers  of  Europe  carry  on  the  greater  amount  of  trans- 
portation— those  flowing  north  or  those  flowing  south? 

3.  Do  the  most  important  rivers  of  North  and  South  America  drain 
toward  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coast?  Why? 

4.  Why  are  important  seaports  usually  situated  on  rivers? 

5.  From  what  centre  do  most  of  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 
radiate?  Why? 

6.  Which  zones  are  the  most  densely  populated  and  extensively 
cultivated?  Which  ones  have  the  greatest  vegetation? 

7.  Explain  why  the  eastern  and  northern  slopes  of  Australia  are 
moist  while  the  interior  is  a dry  desert.  What  effect  has  this 
on  the  production  and  population?  What  effect  on  the  location 
of  cities? 

8.  Why  in  dry  climates  are  sheep  rather  than  cattle  usually  raised? 

9.  Why  are  the  greatest  stock-yards  of  the  world  situated  in 
Chicago  rather  than  in  New  York? 

10.  Does  density  of  population  of  a country  usually  increase  or 
decrease  (1)  from  the  pole  to  the  equator;  (2)  from  the  interior 
toward  the  coast? 

11.  Why  do  the  thick-leaved  plants  such  as  mulberry,  orange,  lemon, 
date,  fig,  thrive  in  such  a climate  as  the  Mediterranean? 

12.  What  crops  are  usually  associated  with  cheap  labour? 
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13.  For  which  of  the  following  is  the  demand  increasing  (1)  rubber; 
(2)  leather?  Give  reasons.  Is  the  demand  for  the  other  product 
decreasing? 

14.  Why  is  wheat  usually  exported  rather  than  flour? 

15.  What  city  grinds  more  wheat  than  any  other  city  in  the  world? 

16.  By  how  many  routes  might  wheat  grown  in  Manitoba,  Dakota 
or  Minnesota  reach  Liverpool? 

17.  Which  is  nearer  Liverpool,  Churchill  or  New  York? 

18.  Name  two  districts  where  discovery  of  coal  and  iron  have  caused 
rapid  growth  of  cities. 

19.  What  railway  has  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  track?  What 
country  has  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  railway? 

20.  What  is  the  nature  of  countries  where  pack  animals  are  used 
instead  of  railways? 

21.  What  advantage  has  transportation  by  ship  over  transportation 
by  rail? 

22.  Name  two  of  the  most  important  canals  in  the  world  in  so  far 
as  shortening  distance  is  concerned. 

23.  Why  was  it  such  small  articles  as  spices,  precious  stones,  silks, 
etc.,  that  attracted  Cabot,  Columbus  and  Cartier  rather  than 
such  articles  as  are  transported  today  such  as  wool,  coal,  wheat? 

24.  What  more  than  anything  else  has  caused  western  Canada  and 
Siberia  to  be  transformed  from  pasture  land  to  farming  countries? 

25.  What  country  has  the  best  inland  water  system? 

26.  What  is  the  shortest  route  from  Britain  to  Japan? 

27.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemisphere? 

28.  What  is  the  greatest  gold  producing  country  in  the  world? 

29.  What  is  the  busiest  trade  route  in  the  world? 

30.  Through  which  canal  does  the  greater  weight  of  goods  pass — 
“ the  Soo  ” or  Suez?  Through  which  does  the  greater  value  of 
goods  pass? 

31.  Name  the  two  greatest  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the 
world. 

Books  of  reference:  Commercial  and  Economic  Atlas  of  the  World, 
Gage  & Co.,  60c. 

Herbertson:  Commercial  Geography , Part  I,  Chambers,  Edinburgh 
(Jno.  Cooper,  Bolton,  Ont.)  50c. 

\ Chamberlain:  How  we  are  Clothed,  $1.10;  How  we  are  Fed,  $1.10; 
How  we  are  Sheltered , $1.10;  How  we  Travel,  $1.10,  Toronto,  The  Mac- 
millan Co. 

Cornish:  Canadian  Geography  for  Juniors,  Dent  & Sons,  Toronto, 

$1.00. 
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Stories  of  Industry , Part  I and  Part  II,  Educational  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  75c. 

Methods  in  Lower  School  Geography , 1930,  Ontario  Department  of 
Education. 


Language  Lessons 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School.  Toronto 

LANGUAGE  to  the  first  grade  includes  so  much.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  other  subjects  and  is  correlated  with  them  in  teaching. 

Children  come  to  school  with  a limited  vocabulary.  Many  of 
them  come  with  only  a few  words  and  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born  with 
no  English  words  at  their  command.  When  they  leave  the  first  grade 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  words  they  have  learned  to  use  correctly. 

How  do  they  increase  their  vocabulary?  Only  by  hearing  the  words 
used  very  often  and  by  using  them  in  sentences.  They  hear  words  used 
and  thoughts  expressed  in  the  playground,  in  the  home,  on  the  street 
and  in  the  school  room.  We  are  concerned  mostly  with  what  they  hear 
in  the  school  room.  To  teach  them  to  think  is  of  prime  importance. 
They  must  comprehend  what  the  words  mean.  Games  are  a great  help. 
To  help  the  children  gain  as  extensive  a vocabulary  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  comprehension  is  our  problem. 

1.  “ What  is  it?"  game 

Nouns  are  very  simple.  They  are  first  in  a child’s  vocabulary. 
A little  child  at  home  is  a constant  interrogation  point  with  his  little 
question  ‘ ‘What’s  this?”  or  it  may  even  be  shortened  to  “dis”? 

A good  game  to  start  with  is  to  go  for  a walk  around  the  room.  The 
teacher  begins  by  asking  a child,  “What  is  this?”  (pointing  to  a book). 
The  child  answers,  “It  is  a book.”  He,  in  turn,  asks  another  child  the 
same  question  and  points  to  something  else.  Each  child  has  a turn  in 
asking,  “What  is  this”  and  in  answering  “It  is  a window  (book,  chair, 
etc.)”. 

We  vary  it  by  placing  all  our  toys  on  a table.  The  children  name 
the  toys. 

Another  variation  is  to  go  to  a park.  The  trees,  flowers,  benches, 
paths,  fences,  grass  are  all  given  a correct  name.  By  this  game  of 
“What  is  this?”  the  child  learns  to  ask  and  to  answer  a question,  learns 
the  names  of  several  objects  and  learns  the  expression  “It  is”. 
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2.  11 1 see ” game 

A number  of  articles  are  put  on  a table.  A child  comes  to  it  and  tells 
something  he  sees.  The  next  child  selects  the  thing.  The  first  child 
may  say,  “1  see  a box.”  The  second  child  picks  up  the  box  and  then 
gives  his  little  sentence  “I  see  a cat”  (toy).  The  child  is  getting  practice 
in  correctly  naming  articles  and  in  the  correct  use  of  ”1  see.”  At  first 
use  only  three  or  four  articles  on  the  table.  These  may  be  gradually 
increased  until  there  are  twelve.  Above  twelve  is  confusing. 

3.  “ I spy ” game 

Colour  words  associating  them  with  coloured  articles  the  names  of 
which  they  know,  as  coloured  chalk,  blue  pencil,  etc.  The  children  close 
their  eyes  while  one  child  places  a red  pencil  or  a blue  crayon  or  a yellow 
flower  where  it  may  be  seen  but  not  too  prominently.  The  eyes  are 
opened  and  the  child  who  sees  it  first  puts  up  her  hand  and  says:  “I  spy 
with  my  little  eye — a red  book.”  She  has  the  privilege  of  placing  the 
next  article  to  be  partially  hidden.  In  this  game  they  learn  colour  words 
and  how  to  use  them  in  a sentence. 

4.  “/ am”  game 

Ask  a little  boy  to  say  “I  am  a little  boy”  and  a little  girl  to  say 
“I  am  a little  girl.”  After  each  of  the  children  say  it,  they  are  able  to 
use  ”1  am”  in  that  particular  sentence  correctly,  but  oh!  the  drill  they 
need!  “Let’s  pretend”  is  always  an  open  sesame  to  a stiff  drill.  Give 
each  child  a toy  or  some  article.  Adjectives  big  and  little  are  introduced 
in  this  game.  They  pretend  they  are  whatever  article  they  hold  in  their 
hand.  Each  in  turn  says,  “I  am  a little  dog,”  or  “I  am  a little  piece  of 
paper,”  or  “I  am  a big  elephant,”  or  “I  am  a big  book.”  (The  child  had 
picked  up  the  dictionary  in  this  case.) 

Later  in  the  term  we  let  our  imagination  have  freer  play  and  without 
having  any  article  in  our  hand  we  give  sentences  like  these:  “I  am  a little 
fairy.  I am  a beautiful  butterfly.  I am  a blue  bird.  I am  a huge 
elephant.”  If  a child  adds  more  to  his  sentence  give  him  a little  praise. 
Next  time  he  will  have  a better  sentence.  For  example,  one  child  said, 
“I  am  a huge  elephant  tramping  in  a jungle.”  (We  had  had  a lesson  a 
few  days  previous  on  elephants. 

5.  “I  saw”  game 

When  they  have  had  sufficient  drill  on  “I  see”  change  it  to  “I  saw”. 
Add  a little  mystery  to  the  game.  Place  a few  things  in  a big  paper  bag. 
Each  child  is  given  a peep  into  the  bag.  The  bag  is  closed  tight  and 
the  children  each  tell  what  they  saw.  “I  saw  a thimble.”  “I  saw  a 
whistle.”  “I  saw  a bottle.”  The  next  day  have  them  use  an  adjective 
describing  the  article.  “I  saw  a silver  thimble.  I saw  a long  whistle. 

I saw  a glass  bottle.”  Many  children  are  chary  of  the  use  of  adjectives. 
We  can  give  them  a beginning  by  sentences  of  this  type. 
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6.  Picture  game 

We  have  a number  of  cards  with  the  following  drawings:  apple,  rake, 
spoon,  beet,  spade,  pear,  carrot,  umbrella,  scissors,  cherries,  coppers, 
brush,  flag,  basket.  We  call  it  the  “Picture  game”.  A child  picks  up 
a card  and  says:  “I  see  an  apple.”  The  card  is  put  behind  his  back  and 
the  child  says:  “I  saw  an  apple.”  He  puts  the  card  down  and  says: 
“I  have  seen  apples  on  a tree.” 

7.  “/  have  seen ” game 

Ask  the  children  to  look  in  the  store  windows  or  in  the  park  or  in  a 
kitchen  or  in  a bedroom.  A few  days  later  ask  them  “What  have  you 
seen  in  the  stores  since  I asked  you  to  look?”  It  trains  them  in  observa- 
tion and  in  being  definite.  Change  the  place  and  confine  it  to  one  place 
each  day  you  play  the  game.  The  child  responds  at  first  by  telling  of 
one  thing  he  has  seen.  “I  have  seen  a dress  in  a store  window.”  “I 
have  seen  a shoe  lace  in  a store  window.”  Later  ask  them  to  tell  two 
things  they  have  seen. 

8.  The  “g”  game 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a little  wee  boy  and  he  dropped  all  the 
“g’s”  in  his  words.  A fairy  came  along  and  said:  “Oh,  Billy,  you  keep 
me  busy  picking  up  all  the  g’s  you  drop.”  Billy  promised  to  help  the 
fairy.  He  thought  and  thought  how  he  could  find  his  g’s.  You  see 
the  fairies  never  give  back  the  things  we  lose.  We  must  find  them 
ourselves.  Could  you  help  Billy?  These  are  some  of  the  ways  Billy 
thought  of. 

(1)  He  said  each  of  these  words  three  times  for  three  days  very  plainly. 

going  waiting  saying 

coming  trying  walking 

having  thinking  talking 

(2)  Then  he  thought  he  would  look  in  his  Reader  to  see  if  any  of  his 
g’s  were  there.  He  was  so  surprised  for  he  saw  so  many.  He  wrote 
them  out.  Here  are  some  he  found:  ring,  sing,  bring,  sang,  sung,  hang, 
rang,  rung,  lung,  singing,  running,  climbing. 

(3)  Then  the  fairies  gave  him  some  verses  to  learn.  He  found  some 
more  of  his  g’s. 

Fairies 

One  bright  night  when  you  were  sleeping, 

I saw  fairies  round  you  creeping, 

Gaily,  brightly,  they  came  peeping, 

Everywhere  their  glances  stealing. 

Creeping,  peeping,  peeping,  creeping, 

Till  they  circled  round  you  wheeling, 

Silvery  laughter  from  them  pealing. 
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A-talking  (an  old  Nursery  Rhyme) 

Two  old  wives  sat  a-talking,  a-talking,  a-talking 
About  the  wind  and  weather, 

Till  their  two  heads  fell  a-nodding,  a-nodding,  a-nodding, 

Their  two  old  heads  together. 

(4)  One  day  Billy  played  a game  at  school  and  he  found  some  more 
of  those  g’s  which  he  had  dropped.  It  was  a pretend  game.  His  teacher 
whispered  to  each  one  of  his  class.  They  were  to  do  what  they  had  been 
told.  Billy  went  to  each  one  and  told  what  each  was  doing. 

Tom  is  whistling.  Jim  is  skating. 

Mary  is  talking.  Jack  is  eating. 

Bob  is  working.  May  is  flying. 

Louis  is  crowing.  Charlie  is  jumping. 


(5)  Later  in  the  term  Billy 
either  is  or  are  in  the  blanks. 

The  children jumping. 

The  cats mewing. 

The  bells jingling. 

The  ice melting. 

The  girls  — — playing. 

The  child reading. 

He sleeping. 

You  resting. 


to  write  these  sentences  and  put 

The  duck — quacking. 

The  stars twinkling. 

The  water freezing. 

The  trees growing. 

The  apples ripening. 

The  woman sewing. 

The  snow falling. 

The  man hoeing. 


had 


Of  course  much  oral  practice  preceded  the  writing  of  these  sentences. 
Billy  found  all  his  g’s  and  so  have  the  other  boys  in  his  class. 


9.  Careful  “t”  game 

Look  out  for  the  “t’s”  in  this  little  verse;  take  care  that  the  “t”  is 
a real  tongue-tip  “t”.  Careless  “t”  makes  a kind  of  a click  in  the  throat. 

Neat  Peter 
Peter  has  neat  feet, 

The  neatest  ever  seen. 

Peter’s  feet  are  neat 

Because  his  shoes  are  clean. 

T’s  at  the  beginning  of  words  need  a little  help. 


The  T Shop 

Here,  neatly  set  on  the  shelves  you  may  see 
All  sorts  of  articles  starting  with  T, 

Toffee  and  trifle  and  treacle  so  sweet, 
Tartlets  and  other  things  tempting  to  eat; 
Troopers  with  boxes  for  fitting  them  in, 
Trumpets,  tape,  ties  and  neat  tea  trays  of  tin 
Think  what  a terrible  shop  it  would  be 
For  anyone  not  very  smart  at  his  T! 
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The  middle  “t”  is  not  always  easy  for  little  people.  Try  practising 
this  verse. 

Peter  Tatter’s  Batter 

Peter  Tatter 
Popped  his  batter 
Pudding  on  a painted  platter. 

Then  Peter  Tatter 
Ate  that  batter. 

Batter  makes 
Peter  Tatter  fatter. 

Exaggerate  to  strengthen  the  use  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  in 
sentences  such  as:  “Tick,  tock,”  says  the  grandfather  clock.  “He 
tugged  till  the  toadstool  tumbled  in  two.”  “Ted  tucked  a towel  twice 
about  two  toys.” 

10.  The  “t”  game 

When  you  say  the  following  words,  listen  for  the  “t”  at  the  end. 
Say  it  plainly  four  times:  cat,  went,  that,  sit,  about,  pet,  night,  flat,  dot, 
hunt,  boat,  slat. 

11.  The  “ th ” game 

Put  the  tip  of  your  first  finger  on  the  tip  of  your  nose  and  let  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  touch  your  first  finger  where  it  joins  the  hand.  While  you 
are  doing  this  say  these  words:  this,  that,  those,  thistle,  think,  thank. 
You  will  never  say  “dis”  for  “this”  again. 

12.  The  “and”  game 

Poor  little  “and”  was  overworked  and  tired  out.  It  needed  a rest. 
We  put  “and”  away  and  tried  to  do  without  him  until  we  stopped  making 
sentences  like  this.  “I  like  apples  and  Tom  likes  candies.”  “The  dog 
ran  away  and  I ran  after  him.”  Sometimes  we  even  made  mistakes  like 
this  one  leaving  “and”  away  up  high  and  breathless.  Mary  has  a red 

dress  and and and .”  Now  we  use  two  sentences  and  poor 

little  “and”  is  having  a good  rest.  “I  like  apples.  Tom  likes  candies. 
The  dog  ran  away.  I ran  after  him.”  But  one  day  we  invited  “and” 
back  again  and  it  helped  us  join  names  together. 

Mary  and  Tom  went  to  the  lake 

Jim  and  Bob  are  skating. 

The  cat  and  the  dog  are  asleep. 

13.  Each  morning  for  a month  a new  question  was  found  on  the 
blackboard.  Several  children  would  answer  the  question.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  (relating  to  hygiene)  they  found: 

What  are  your  teeth  for? 

Why  should  we  play  out  doors  every  day? 
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Why  should  we  drink  plenty  of  milk? 

What  time  should  we  go  to  bed? 

Did  you  open  your  window  last  night? 

Did  the  Sandman  find  you  up  at  eight  o’clock? 

How  many  glasses  of  water  did  you  drink? 

What  should  we  do  to  our  teeth  every  day? 

Why  should  we  wash  our  hands  often? 

What  should  we  do  to  our  finger  nails? 

Why  should  we  eat  vegetables? 

Do  you  have  a bath  very  often? 

Why  do  you  bathe  in  warm  water? 

Why  should  we  chew  our  food? 

Is  the  sunshine  good  for  us? 

They  learned  to  answer  in  sentence  form,  reviewed  the  former  hygiene 
lessons  and  learned  a vocabulary  in  connection  with  hygiene.  Until 
they  could  read  well,  the  question  was  read  to  them  and  they  answered 
it  orally. 

14.  Another  hygiene  correlation  scheme  we  had  was  this:  If  you 
wish  to  speak  well,  you  must  learn  to  take  deep  breaths. 

We  played  these  games: — 

1.  We  blew  a feather  (imaginary)  six  times. 

2.  We  blew  out  six  candles  on  a birthday  cake. 

3.  We  filled  three  toy  balloons. 

4.  We  pretended  we  were  engines  and  we  puffed  and  puffed  along 
the  road. 

5.  We  hummed  a favourite  tune. 

6.  We  held  our  breath  while  we  counted  ten  and  then  let  it  out. 

7.  We  prentended  we  were  the  frog  that  thought  he  was  as  big  as 
a cow. 

8.  We  pretended  we  were  birds.  As  we  lifted  our  wings  slowly  we 
drew  in  as  much  air  as  we  could,  held  our  breath  for  a minute, 
flapped  our  wings  and  let  out  our  breath. 

9.  Downward  scales  help  to  keep  the  voice  forward.  Downward 
scales  on  “m”.  Let  the  humming  be  felt  in  front  of  the  head  and 
around  the  nose.  Repeat  the  scale  with  3 m’s  on  each  note. 
Breathe  well  before  you  begin. 

15.  The  “What  Did  You  Do?”  game 

To  play  this  game  a number  of  cards  with  commands  written  on  them 
are  distributed.  The  cards  are  turned  upside  down.  At  a signal  the 
children  read  their  cards  and  each  pupil  at  once  does  whatever  the  card 
tells  him  to  do,  and  then  returns  to  his  seat.  When  all  are  seated,  the 
teacher  calls  by  number,  asking,  ‘What  did  you  do?”  and  the  pupil 
responds  using  the  past  tense  of  the  verb.  For  example:  3.  “I  brought 
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you  a pencil.”  4.  I wrote  on  the  board.  At  first  only  use  a few  cards. 
Some  of  the  commands  to  use  may  be: 


1.  Throw  a ball  and  catch  it. 

2.  Open  the  door. 

3.  Bring  me  a pencil. 

4.  Write  on  the  blackboard. 

5.  Draw  a picture  of  a cat. 

6.  Count  the  panes  of  glass. 

7.  Rise  and  stand  in  the  aisle. 

8.  Sit  down  in  the  chair  near  the  table. 

9.  Take  the  apple  and  bite  it. 

10.  Blow  a feather  into  the  air. 


11.  Open  the  box  and  take  out  some  chalk. 

12.  Stand  by  your  desk  and  sing  a song 

you  like. 

13.  Look  out  of  the  window. 

14.  Jump  three  times. 

15.  Sing  the  scale. 

16.  Run  to  the  table. 

17.  Drink  a glass  of  water. 

18.  Pick  up  a book  from  the  floor. 

19.  Polish  your  shoes. 


16.  The  “ One  Thing ” game 

The  children  think  of  and  tell  one  thing  in  answer  to  the  teacher’s 
command' 

Tell  one  thing  that  happened  to  you  to-day. 
that  made  you  cry. 
that  made  you  laugh, 
that  your  cat  can  do. 
that  the  chicken  can  do. 
that  the  sun  did. 
that  the  raindrops  did. 
that  you  think  funny, 
that  you  saw  on  the  street, 
that  you  used  early  to-day. 


17.  The  “May  /”  game 

The  “ Permission  lady”  sits  up  on  a big  chair.  The  other  children 
each  in  turn  come  up  to  her  throne  and  ask  permission  to  do  something. 
If  given  permission  they  perform  the  action  but  they  must  say:  “May  I 
read  a book?”  The  “Permission  lady”  answers  by  “You  may”  but  if 

the  children  say:  “Can  I”  or  “What”  or  anything  but  “May  I ? 

they  are  refused  by  “You  may  not . 


18.  Stories  are  a great  help.  The  child  gets  the  words  in  the  context. 
The  old  stories  are  best.  If  repeated  often  the  vocabulary  in  them 
becomes  so  familiar  that  the  child  uses  it  in  his  everyday  speech. 

Have  the  child,  at  first,  tell  one  sentence  in  the  story,  then  several 
parts  and  finally  he  will  be  able  to  tell  all  the  story.  Some  of  the  favour- 
ites are:  The  Three  Bears;  The  Three  Pigs;  Henny  Penny;  Chicken 
Little;  Billy  Gruff;  The  Three  Little  Kittens;  Cinderella;  The  Little 
Red  Hen;  Puss  in  Boots;  Red  Riding  Hood;  Bo-peep;  The  Gingerbread 
Boy. 

The  children  of  the  Bible  are  of  intense  interest:  Moses,  Aaron, 
Miriam,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  Joseph’s  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
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(when  they  went  to  see  their  grandfather  Jacob),  Eli,  David,  Ishmael, 
Elijah,  Samuel. 

19.  Poetry— a child  cannot  learn  too  much  of  it.  The  poetry  learned 
by  young  children  should  be  short  and  chiefly  lyric.  Often  a verse  of  a 
long  poem  as  the  description  of  the  rats  following  “The  Pied  Piper” 
may  be  studied.  Poems  should  be  read  many  times  to  the  children.. 
We  learn  poetry  through  the  ear.  The  grown-up  person  who  reads 
poetry  silently  with  appreciation  has  learned  to  hear  the  sounds  in  his 
mind.  As  painting  is  the  art  of  the  eye,  so  poetry  is  of  the  ear.  Poems 
grow  in  beauty  and  meaning  the  more  we  hear  them. 

Appreciation  of  the  thought,  the  rhythm,  the  beautiful  words,  the 
imagery,  as  well  as  perfect  memorization  are  points  to  be  thought  of. 
The  children  love  poetry  that  is  suited  to  their  age  and  experience. 

The  world’s  a very  happy  place, 

Where  every  child  should  laugh  and  sing, 

And  always  have  a smiling  face, 

And  never  sulk  for  anything. 


In  a Cottage  in  Fife 

In  a cottage  in  Fife 
Lived  a man  and  his  wife 
Who,  believe  me,  were  comical  folk; 

For  to  people’s  surprise, 

They  both  saw  with  their  eyes, 

And  their  tongues  moved  whenever  they  spoke. 


Country  Music 


The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  cows  are  lowing, 

The  ducks  are  quacking, 

The  dogs  are  barking, 

The  mule  is  braying, 

The  horse  is  neighing, 

The  pigs  are  squeaking, 

The  barn  door  is  creaking, 
The  sheep  are  baa-ing, 


The  boys  are  ha-ha-ing, 
The  birds  are  singing, 
The  bells  are  ringing, 
The  brook  is  babbling, 
The  geese  are  gabbling, 
The  crows  are  cawing, 
An  owl  is  screeching, 
And  John  is  sawing. 
Amid  all  this  noise. 


20.  Word-building  Exercises  help  to  increase  the  child’s  vocabulary. 

1.  Add  ed  to:  chew,  help,  wish,  act. 

2.  Add  ing  to:  eat,  chew,  drink,  see,  feel. 

3.  Add  s to:  jam,  pie,  joy,  cake,  home. 

4.  Add  es  to:  gas,  kiss,  wish. 

5.  Add  ty  to:  six,  seven,  nine. 

6.  Add  teen  to:  four,  six,  seven,  nine. 
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21.  Find  your  Partner. 

Matching  parts  of  sentences.  These  sentences  have  been  cut  in  two 
and  given  to  the  children.  They  try  to  find  the  other  half  of  theirs. 
When  found  they  each  read  it. 


1.  A clock 

(a) 

2.  Tea 

(b) 

3.  Clouds 

(c) 

4.  Cinderella 

C d ) 

5.  Red  Riding  Hood 

(«) 

6.  Nuts 

(/) 

22.  In  your  efforts  to  increase 

forget  the  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Do  you  know  these? 


hide  the  sun. 
had  glass  slippers, 
tells  the  time, 
had  a red  cloak, 
have  hard  shells, 
is  made  in  a tea-pot. 

the  vocabulary  of  the  children  do  not 
ley  are  the  literature  of  childhood. 


“Come,  let’s  to  bed,”  says  Sleepy-head; 
“Sit  up  a while,”  says  Slow; 

“Put  on  the  pan,”  says  Greedy  Nan, 
“Let’s  sup  before  we  go.” 


I had  a little  hobby-horse, 

And  it  was  dapple-grey; 

Its  head  was  made  of  pea-straw, 

Its  tail  was  made  of  hay. 

The  man  in  the  moon  came  down  too  soon, 
And  asked  his  way  to  Norwich; 

He  went  by  the  south,  and  burnt  his  mouth 
With  eating  cold  plum  porridge. 


I see  the  moon,  and  the  moon  sees  me, 
God  bless  the  moon,  and  God  bless  me. 


There  was  an  old  woman 
Lived  under  a hill; 

And  if  she’s  not  gone, 

She  lives  there  still. 

Look  in  the  Book  Reviews  and  Book  Notices  for  set  of  rhymes. 


Decorations  for  Spring-Time 

BERENICE  MCELLIGOTT 

1.  Draw  sails  of  any  shape  desired  from  construction  paper  or  from 
manilla  paper.  Manilla  paper  can  be  coloured  as  you  like.  Pass  a 
toothpick  through  the  sail  and  insert  it  in  the  walnut  shell  filled  with 
paraffir5  The  children  love  their  little  sail  boats. 

2.  The  younger  pupils  enjoy  making  cats  from  pussy  willows. 
Let  the  blossom  form  the  body  and  draw  in  the  head  and  the  tail. 
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3.  Next  month  will  be  lilac  time.  The  pupils  can  be  pleasantly 
employed  by  taking  the  lilac  florets  and  putting  them  in  holes  punched 
to  form  a certain  design. 

Initials  or  any  favourite  design  from  sewing  cards  may  be  copied. 
The  pupils  can  make  the  perforations  along  the  outline  with  a pin. 

4.  Have  your  class  bring  the  coloured  linings  of  envelopes.  Let 
them  cut  out  patterns  of  vases  as  large  as  the  linings  will  allow.  This 
will  leave  plenty  of  choice  and  give  play  for  creative  designs.  Paste  this 
cut-out  on  a piece  of  drawing  paper.  Draw  in  colour  any  flower  you  wish. 

5.  Spring  brings  colour  back  to  earth.  Teach  the  supplementary 
colours  formed  from  the  primary  colours.  Buy  a sheet  of  red,  blue, 
yellow,  etc.,  tissue  paper.  In  buying  these  choose  the  shades  so  that  the 
red  and  yellow  will  form  a yellow  red,  and  so  on  for  the  other  colours. 
Cut  birds  of  this  paper,  one  of  each  colour.  Paste  them  in  the  windows, 
allowing  the  tails  to  overlap. 

6.  Let  the  children  gather  a few  branches  of  wild  plum  blossoms  or 
cherry.  Place  the  buds  in  water  and  keep  in  a warm  place  and  you  will 
have  cherry  blossoms  or  plum  blossoms  in  bloom  in  your  classroom  long 
before  one  sees  them  on  the  trees.  Observation  will  teach  much  about 
buds. 


Spring  Flowers 

MARJORIE  G.  SEAVEY 
Normal  School,  Hamilton 

THERE  is  such  a wealth  of  material  for  art  lessons  in  the  spring 
flowers!  Perhaps  the  most  commonly  used  are  the  tulip  and  the 
daffodil.  But  the  crocus,  hyacinth,  marsh-marigold  and  dandelion 
are  all  suitable  for  the  various  grades.  Even  the  small  violet  and 
hepatica  make  splendid  surface  patterns  for  Form  I and  of  course  there 
is  the  ever  popular  pussy-willow. 

Form  I 

Suppose  the  tulip  is  being  taught  in  this  form.  Choose  a plain  red 
tulip  and  in  teaching  the  lesson  stress  the  form  of  the  flower  as  being 
cup  shaped  and  note  carefully  the  growth  and  shape  of  the  leaf.  Unless 
the  children  look  at  the  leaf  closely  they  will  not  notice  the  way  which 
the  leaf  wraps  itself  around  the  stem  at  its  base  and  hugs  the  stem  before 
it  flares  away  from  it.  If  it  is  not  drawn  so,  the  character  of  the  plant 
is  lost.  Sometimes  it  is  a good  idea  to  let  the  children  count  all  the 
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petals  of  the  flower  and  then  count  just  the  ones  they  can  see  when  it  is 
in  the  position  they  are  going  to  draw  it.  They  are  more  apt  to  draw 
what  they  see  and  not  try  to  put  in  everything  they  think  should  be 
there.  Use  6"  x 9"  paper.  Draw  the  stem  lightly  at  first  then  the 
flower,  next  the  leaf  using  coloured  crayons  only.  Last  of  all  go  over 
the  part  of  the  stem  which  shows  and  give  it  the  desired  thickness. 
See  that  the  children,  while  in  Form  I,  learn  to  make  their  drawings 
a good  size  and  well  placed  on  the  paper. 


Fig.  1 Spring  Flowers.  Fig.  2 


Almost  every  primary  teacher  lets  her  class  draw  pussy  willows. 
If  you  have  never  tried  it  on  light  blue,  green  or  gray  paper,  try  it. 
It  makes  a very  effective  lesson.  Use  4"  x 8"  or  3"  x 9"  paper.  Have 
the  class  study  a branch  of  pussy-willow  carefully.  Work  with  the 
children  on  a large  paper  or  on  the  blackboard.  They  will  notice  that 
the  stem  has  a slight  bend.  Draw  the  stem  very  lightly  using  a brown 
crayon.  Note  how  the  pussies  are  placed  on  the  stem,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other  and  some  right  in  front  on  the  stem  and  they  all  point 
up  as  if  they  were  climbing  up  the  stem.  Use  white  chalk  and  after 
noting  the  general  shape  start  at  the  top  and  copy  them  as  they  are  on 
the  real  stem.  Draw  each  as  an  oval  not  minding  the  brown  coat. 
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Again  take  the  brown  crayon  and  put  a coat  on  each  pussy.  Fasten  it 
at  the  bottom  to  the  stem  and  let  each  tiny  head  show  over  the  top 
(Fig.  1).  Strengthen  the  brown  stem  between  the  pussies.  The  twig 
will  have  that  zig-zag  appearance  of  the  real  willow  yet  the  children 
will  have  achieved  it  quite  unconsciously  as  they  drew. 

Form  II 

The  daffodil  makes  a very  good  study  but  its  shape  is  so  unusual  that 
it  should  be  carefully  observed  by  all  the  children  before  they  attempt 
to  draw  it.  Have  some  blooms,  preferably  single  blooms,  in  the  room 
a day  before  the  art  lesson.  Let  the  children  see  them  close  to  them  and 


Fig.  3.  Spring  Flowers. 


form  mental  pictures  of  the  formation  and  shape  of  each  of  the  parts. 
If  the  flowers  are  on  the  teacher’s  desk  or  windowsill  this  need  not  take 
any  time  from  the  regular  programme;  they  can  be  looked  at  each  time 
they  are  passed.  Tell  the  children  what  they  are  to  notice  and  why. 
Use  3"  x 9"  or  x 12"  drawing  paper.  A rough  light  green  paper 
makes  a very  pretty  study  especially  when  it  is  mounted  on  a dark 
green  paper. 

The  stem  while  straight  needs  to  slope  from  the  middle  outward  to 
give  ample  room  for  the  flower  (Fig.  1).  Using  a green  crayon  draw  the 
stem  in  place  then  with  the  yellow  crayon  get  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
flower.  If  preferred  all  the  direction  lines  may  be  drawn  with  yellow. 
The  flower  is  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  Now  draw  in  mass  the 
cup  or  bell  shape  then  the  petals  working  from  the  nearest  one  to  the  ones 
farther  away.  The  orange  crayon  may  be  used  lightly  to  give  depth 
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of  tone  to  the  yellow  and  in  some  specimens  there  will  be  a little  green 
on  the  yellow  petals.  Thicken  the  stem  and  draw  one  leaf  separated 
from  the  stem.  Shade  these  with  more  green  and  brighten  with  yellow. 
If  the  brown  sheath  shows  draw  it. 

Another  interesting  lesson  is  a flower-pot  with  a single  dark  pink 
hyacinth  in  it.  Even  children  in  Senior  I can  make  a nice  study  of  it. 
Use  6"  x 9"  paper  and  work  with  the  class  from  the  model.  First  have 
the  class  decide  by  studying  the  plant,  how  much  room  will  be  needed 
for  the  pot  and  how  much  for  the  plant.  Mark  on  the  paper  where  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  is  to  be,  then  the  top  and  lastly  the  top  of  the  plant. 


Fig.  4.  Spring  Flowers. 

See  that  there  is  a space  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  paper.  Draw  the 
flower  pot  with  a brown  crayon  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Use  the 
green  crayon  and  draw  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have  six  petals.  Some 
flowers  can  be  seen  completely  and  full  face;  draw  these  first  making  them 
with  three  crossed  lines  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel  then  fill  out  to  the 
proper  shape.  A few  flowers  may  be  seen  side  view,  draw  these  next  and 
to  complete  use  parts  of  flowers  to  keep  the  general  shape  of  the  mass  of 
flowers.  The  red  crayon  should  be  used  lightly  for  the  flowers  catching 
the  greatest  light  and  darker  for  the  flowers  more  in  shade. 

Form  III 

Any  of  the  studies  mentioned  for  Forms  I and  II  may  be  repeated  for 
Forms  III  or  IV  using  water  colours.  The  change  in  medium  gives  the 
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'Study  a new  aspect  but  the  higher  the  form  the  more  finish  and  correctness 
of  colour,  shading  and  form  can  be  expected. 

A pot  of  orange  or  purple  crocusses  make  a good  study.  Use  6"  x 9" 
drawing  paper.  Draw  a pencil  line  about  1J^"  from  the  bottom  and  9" 
long.  Paint  the  sheathes  of  the  crocusses  a very  pale  green.  While  these 
are  drying  mix  a stronger  dark  green  and  with  this  and  the  point  of  the 
brush  paint  the  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  dry  paint  the  flowers  and 
buds  fitting  them  down  around  the  leaves.  The  pencil  line  may  be  made 
to  look  like  lawn  by  making  a few  small  strokes  to  represent  grass.  These 
must  be  used  more  as  a means  to  hold  the  groups  of  crocusses  together 
and  in  no  way  detract  from  the  flowers  themselves  (Fig.  3). 

Form  IV 

After  making  some  studies  of  spring  flowers  from  nature,  the  senior 
children  would  probably  enjoy  turning  some  into  designs. 

Any  of  the  flowers  mentioned  in  this  article  can  be  conventionalized 
for  design  purposes  and  made  into  surface  patterns,  borders  or  designs  to 
fit  a square,  circle  or  triangle.  These  designs  could  be  made  suitable  for 
the  class  to  apply  on  paper  boxes  or  book  covers.  Or  the  boys  might  like 
to  correlate  their  art  with  their  manual  training  by  making  a design  suit- 
able for  carving  or  stamping  on  a book-end  or  other  object.  The  girls 
might  correlate  with  their  sewing  by  making  a design  suitable  for  outline 
stitch  or  applique  to  be  applied  to  pockets  or  bags. 

The  two  designs  illustrated  (Fig.  4)  are  painted  in  bright  yellow  and 
green. 


Bird  Migration  in  Southern  Ontario 
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Name  of  Bird 
American  Goldfinch 

( Continued  from 
Birds  Arriving 

C 

February  issue) 

May  1-May  15 

Name  of  Bird 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

FC 

American  Pipit 

R 

Blue-headed  Vireo 

R 

American  Redstart 

FC 

Bobolink 

C 

Baltimore  Oriole 

C 

Cape  May  Warbler 

R 

Bank  Swallow 

C 

Catbird 

C 

Barn  Swallow 

C 

Chimney  Swift 

C 

Bartramian  Sandpiper 

R 

Cliff  Swallow 

R 

Black  and  White  Warbler  FC 

Common  Tern 

FC 

Blackburnian  Warbler 

FC 

Crested  Flycatcher 

FC 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  FC 

Florida  Gallinule 

FC 
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Name  of  Bird 
House  Wren 
Kingbird 
Least  Flycatcher 
Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Magnolia  Warbler 
Maryland  Yellowthroat 
Myrtle  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Nighthawk 
Olive-backed  Thrush 
Ovenbird 

Philadelphia  Vireo 
Pine  Warbler 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
Red-eyed  Vireo 


Name  of  Bird 

C Red-headed  Woodpecker  FC 

C Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  FC 

FC  Rough-winged  Swallow  FC 

FC  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  FC 

FC  Sora  FC 

R Virginia  Rail  R 

FC  Warbling  Vireo  R 

C Water  Thrush  FC 

FC  Whip-poor- Will  R 

R White-crowned  Sparrow  FC 

R Wilson  Thrush  C 

FC  Wilson  Warbler  R 

R Wood  Thrush  R 

R Yellow-throated  Vireo  R 

FC  Yellow  Warbler  C 

R 


Birds  Arriving 

Alder  Flycatcher  R 

American  Black-bellied  Plover  R 
American  Redstart  C 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  FC 

Black  and  White  Warbler  C 

Black-billed  Cuckoo  FC 

Black-poll  Warbler  FC 

Black  Tern  R 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  C 
Canadian  Warbler  FC 

Cedar  Waxwing  FC 

Cerulean  Warbler  R 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler  C 

Common  Tern  C 

Connecticut  Warbler  R 

Dowitcher  R 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush  R 

Indigo  Bunting  FC 

Knot  R 

Least  Bittern  FC 

Least  Flycatcher  C 

Least  Sandpiper  FC 

Lincoln  Sparrow  R 


May  15-June  1 

Magnolia  Warbler  FC 

Maryland  Yellowthroat  C 

Mourning  Warbler  R 

Nighthawk  C 

Olive-backed  Thrush  FC 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher  FC 

Ovenbird  C 

Parula  Warbler  R 

Philadelphia  Vireo  FC 

Red-backed  Sandpiper  FC 

Red-eyed  Vireo  C 

Ruddy  Turnstone  FC 

Sanderling  FC 

Scarlet  Tananger  FC 

Semipalmated  Plover  R 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  FC 

Tennessee  Warbler  R 

Warbling  Vireo  FC 

Wilson  Warbler  FC 

Wood  Pewee  C 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  R 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  R 


Birds  Arriving  June  1 -June  15 

Cedar  Waxwing  C Mourning  Warbler 

Grasshopper  Sparrow  R Yellow-throated  Vireo 

Hudsonian  Curlew  R 


FC 

R 


(To  be  continued) 
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Classroom  Work  in  the  Grades 

THIS  year  we  have  a longer  post-Easter  school  term  than  usual,  and 
probably  more  new  matter  to  teach  in  the  final  term  of  the  school 
year.  Probably,  also,  our  review  will  be  more  hurried  than  usual 
because  of  the  large  portion  of  the  course  yet  to  be  covered.  Wise 
teachers  will  budget  the  time  for  each  sort  of  work,  so  that  neither  review 
nor  the  presentation  of  new  work  shall  be  neglected.  Special  attention 
to  backward  pupils,  as  indicated  in  the  results  of  Easter  tests,  will  prove 
profitable. 

Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  A pupil  notes  that  the  school  clock  “ticks”  9 times  in  10  seconds.  How  often 
will  it  tick  in  two-and-a-quarter  hours?  (Ans.  =8910  times.) 

2.  Bob’s  mother  makes  him  112  “maple-sugar  plums”  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  six  chums. 

(a)  If  each  “plum”  contains  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  costing  20c.  a pound,  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  the  sugar  in  the  lot?  (Ans.  =70c.) 

C b ) If  Bob  and  his  chums  all  share  equally,  how  much  sugar  will  each  eat? 
(Ans.  = h lb.) 

3.  Hepaticas  grow  plentifully  upon  a hillside  near  Vera’s  home.  Vera  and  her 
cousins,  Stella  and  Gretta,  go  picking  hepaticas,  and  together  pick  91  blossoms,  Stella 
picking  twice  as  many  as  Vera,  but  only  half  as  many  as  Gretta.  How  many  does  each 
get?  (Ans.  =Vera,  13;  Stella,  26;  Gretta,  52.) 

4.  Mr.  Smartt  buys  80  acres  from  a neighbour  at  $42.50  per  acre,  and  45  acres 
lying  alongside  the  first  purchase  at  $44.60  per  acre.  He  makes  one  farm  of  the  pur- 
chases, and  on  it  erects  buildings  costing  him  $2095.80,  and  sells  the  premises  for  $10100. 
Find  his  profit.  (Ans.  =$2597.20.) 

5.  A market-gardener  sells  the  following  during  one  week: — Monday,  96  bunches 
rhubarb  at  19c.  a dozen,  and  3 lbs.  mushrooms  at  28c.  a lb.;  Tuesday,  54  bunches 
rhubarb  at  22c.  a dozen;  Wednesday,  16  lbs.  lOoz.  mushrooms  at  32c.  a lb.;  Thursday, 
108  bunches  radishes  at  30c.  a dozen,  and  27  bunches  spring  onions  at  3 for  10c.;  Friday, 
52  bunches  lettuce  at  4 for  15c.,  21  bunches  rhubarb  at  16c.  a dozen,  and  18  lbs.  8 oz. 
mushrooms  at  26c.  a lb.;  Saturday,  87  bunches  lettuce  at  3 for  11c.,  65  bunches  radishes 
at  13  for  25c.,  and  11|  lbs.  mushrooms  at  24c.  a lb.  Find  the  total  of  his  sales  that 
week.  (Ans.  =$26.45.) 

6.  (a)  Multiply  497853  by  2347.  (Ans.  = 1168460991.) 

C b ) By  what  number  is  your  largest  partial  product  greater  than  your  smallest 
one?  (Ans.  =992221029.) 

7.  A “sea-food  kitchen”  buys  6|  gals,  of  oysters  at  $6.50  per  gal.,  and  sells  them 
at  45c.  a dozen.  If  12  dozen  oysters  fill  a quart-measure,  what  is  the  gain  on  the  lot? 
(Ans.  = $98.15.) 

8.  A lady  intends  planting  a pansy-bed  in  her  garden,  the  plants  for  which  cost  her 
19c.  each.  The  bed  will  be  15  ft.  long  and  3 ft.  wide,  and  the  plants  will  be  one  foot 
apart  each  way.  How  much  will  the  lady  pay  for  the  plants.  (Ans.  =$12.16.) 

9.  Marjorie’s  bicycle-wheel  is  7 ft.  4 in.  in  circumference.  Marjorie  lives  one  mile 
from  her  school,  and  she  comes  home  each  day  at  noon  for  lunch.  How  often  will  her 
wheels  turn  daily  on  her  way  to  and  from  school?  (Ans.  =2880  times.) 
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10.  Sam  can  dig  a square  rod  of  garden  in  2J  hrs.,  and  he  can  rake  3 square  rods  of 
garden  in  one  hour.  In  what  time  can  Sam  dig  and  rake  5 square  rods  of  garden? 
(Ans.  = 12  hrs.  55  min.) 


Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  A pedestrian  upon  a highway  along  which  mile-posts  are  set  notes  that  he  passes 
one  of  these  every  fifteen  minutes.  How  long  will  he  take  to  go  23  miles,  if  he  stops  and 
rests  8 minutes  at  the  end  of  each  hour  he  walks?  (Ans.  =6  hrs.  25  min.) 

2.  A rectangular  5-acre  field  40  rods  long  is  to  be  sown  with  carrot-seed  in  length- 
wise drills  2 ft.  apart,  and  no  seed  to  be  sown  less  than  one  foot  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  field.  If  an  ounce  of  seed  sows  240  ft.  of  drill,  calculate  to  the  nearest  ounce  the 
quantity  of  seed  required.  (Ans.  =28  lb.  4 oz.) 

3.  A new  tractor-cultivator  scarifies  a strip  of  soil  9 ft.  wide,  and  travels  at  3 miles 
per  hour.  In  how  many  minutes  will  it  cultivate  one  acre?  (Ans.  = 18^.) 

4.  Mr.  Hans  Kalbfleisch  in  April  rented  60  acres  of  pasture  land  for  the  season  for 
$4  per  acre,  and  on  it,  May  1st,  he  placed  20  head  of  yearling  steers  weighing 
730  lbs.  each,  which  he  had  just  purchased  at  $5.50  per  cwt.  During  the  summer  he 
lost  one  steer  by  lightning,  and  sold  the  rest  in  the  fall  when  they  weighed  860  lbs.  each, 
at  8*c.  per  lb.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  on  the  transaction?  How  much?  (Ans.:  Gain  = 
$305.05.) 

5.  A dining-room  floor  is  18  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  6 in.  wide.  Find  the  cost  of  painting 
it  with  two  coats  of  paint,  if  each  coat  costs  7^c.  per  square  yard.  (Ans.  =$4.05.) 

6.  An  eight-acre  rectangular  field,  40  rods  long,  is  to  be  set  out  as  an  orchard, 
allowing  each  tree  to  be  not  less  than  4 rods  from  the  tree  next  to  it,  and  no  tree  to  be 
less  than  2 rods  from  the  boundaries  of  the  field.  How  many  trees  will  be  needed? 
(Ans.  =80.) 

7.  A city’s  “Big  Ben’’  clock  strikes  the  time  as  follows: — One  stroke  for  the  first 
quarter-hour,  two  strokes  for  the  half,  three  strokes  for  the  third  quarter,  and  four 
strokes  for  the  hour,  followed  by  the  number  of  the  hour.  How  many  strokes  will  that 
clock  ring  between  10  a.m.  and  3 p.m.?  (Ans.  =79.) 

8.  Find  the  cost  at  $2.40  per  bushel  for  the  seed-wheat  required  for  a field  1760 
yards  square,  if  sown  at  the  rate  of  a bushel  and  three  gallons  per  acre.  (Ans.  =$2112.) 

9.  A tractor-drawn  gang-plough  turns  three  eleven-inch  furrows  and  travels  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  in  two  hours.  How  many  miles  will  it  go  in  ploughing  33  acres? 
(Ans.  =99.) 

10.  Make  out  in  proper  form  a bill  of  the  following,  purchased  for  cash  to-day  by  you 
from  the  Golden  Lion  General  Store  in  your  market-town: — 1 pr.  shoes  at  $2.49;  17  lbs. 
nails  at  6c.  per  lb.;  2 gal.  prepared  paint  at  49c.  a quart;  6 yds.  2 ft.  ribbon  at  18c.  a yd.; 
2 axe-handles  at  20c.  each;  6 oz.  gunpowder  at  96c.  a lb.;  3 lb.  7 oz.  bacon  at  16c.  per  lb.; 
28  yds.  print  at  4 yds.  for  30c.;  8 herrings  at  45c.  a doz.;  6 prs.  hose  at  2 prs.  for  57c. 
(Amount  of  receipted  bill  =$14.05.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1 . An  irrigated  farm  contains  140  acres,  4/5  of  which  is  capable  of  artificial  watering. 
The  owner  expects  to  have  that  part  of  his  land  given  a moistening  equivalent  to  a 
rainfall  of  one-quarter  inch  four  times  during  each  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  half  as  much  during  September,  and  October.  The  irrigation  company 
is  to  furnish  him  this  water  at  3c.  per  100  cubic  feet.  What  will  he  pay  for  this  season’s 
water?  Work  to  the  nearest  cent.  (Ans.  =$487.87.) 
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2.  If  a ton  of  anthracite  occupies  32.5  cu.  ft.,  how  many  tons  of  it  can  be  stored  in 
a rectangular  bin  5.5  ft.  wide,  9.4  ft.  high,  and  12.2  ft.  long?  Calculate  to  the  nearest 
thousandth  of  a ton.  (Ans.  = 19.407.) 

3.  A schoolroom  is  32  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high.  There  is  a wainscot 
3 ft.  high  all  the  way  round  except  for  2 doors  each  three  feet  wide.  Allowing  480  sq. 
ft.  for  openings  and  blackboards,  find  the  cost  of  plastering  the  walls  and  ceiling  at 
81c.  per  sq,  yd.  (Ans.  =$136.80.) 

4.  (a)  If  16.2  bu.  of  “Tenmarq”  wheat  be  worth  $136.89,  what  will  be  the  value 
of  .9  of  a bushel  of  it?  (Ans.  = $7.60£.) 

( b ) Divide  the  product  of  8.8  and  .88  by  their  difference,  correct  to  the  nearest 
ten-thousandth.  (Ans.  = .9778.) 

5.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber,  all  at  $35  per  M boardfeet: — 

28  joists,  16  ft.  long,  6 in.  wide,  2 in.  thick. 

84  two-by-four  scantlings,  14  ft.  long. 

144  inch-boards,  16  ft.  long,  8 in.  wide. 

12  two-and-a-half-inch  planks,  14  ft.  long,  10  in.  wide. 

22  half-inch  boards,  12  ft.  long,  5 in.  wide. 

(Ans.  =$112.98.) 

6.  A confectioner  buys  .75  of  a ton  of  maple-sugar  at  16.5c.  per  lb.,  makes  it  into 
small  tablets,  five  of  which  together  weigh  8 oz.,  and  sells  them  at  4 for  10c.  What 


7.  A square  forty-acre  field  includes  an  unploughed  margin  2 rods  wide  just  inside 
all  its  boundaries.  How  many  acres  of  the  field  are  unploughed?  Use  .diagram  in 
solving.  (Ans.  =3.9.) 

8.  A 20-acre  rectangular  field,  forty  rods  wide,  has  been  negligently  tilled  so  that 
a “fence-row”  10  ft.  wide  lies  just  inside  all  its  boundaries.  If  the  tilled  portion  yields 
1.75  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  find  to  the  nearest  cent  the  value  of  its  crop  at  $12  per  ton. 
(Ans.  =$401.10.) 

9.  If  1 cu.  ft.  =25  quarts,  find  to  the  nearest  inch  how  deep  230  bu.  of  pease  will  fill 
a grain-bin  5.8  ft.  wide  and  10.4  ft.  long.  (Ans.  =59  in.  or  4 ft.  11  in.) 

10.  (a)  I.  What  is  the  difference  between  8 miles  and  7 miles,  319  rods,  5 yds.,  2 ft., 
10  in?.  (Ans.  = 1 ft.,  4 in. 

II.  Which  of  these  distances  is  the  subtrahend  used  in  finding  the  difference? 
(Ans.  =8  miles.) 

(b)  What  number  is  that,  which,  multiplied  by  76,  and  the  product  diminished 
by  5911,  and  the  remainder  divided  by  29,  gives  53  as  the  quotient?  (Ans.  =98.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  A sheet-iron  plate  30  inches  square  is  bent  to  form  a rectangular  pan  16  inches 
square  and  7 inches  deep.  Calculate  the  number  of  gallons  of  liquid  this  pan  will  hold, 
if  1 cu.  ft.  =25  quarts.  Answer  correct  to  3 places  of  decimals.  (Ans.  =6.481.) 

2.  Two  coils  of  rope  of  the  same  length  cost  respectively  $26.96  and  $37.07.  The 
price  per  yd.  of  the  first  was  16c.  What  was  the  price  per  yd.  of  the  second  coil?  (Ans. 
22c.) 

3.  Arthur  and  Horace  agree  to  dig  a lady’s  garden  for  $5.10.  Arthur  could  do 
the  work  by  himself  in  8£  hrs.,  but  with  Horace’s  aid  the  job  is  finished  in  only  5|  hrs. 
How  should  the  pay  be  divided?  (Ans.  =Arthur  gets  $3.30;  Horace,  $1.80.) 
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4.  A historical  monument,  consisting  of  a vertical  pillar  2 ft.  square  and  4 ft.  high 
set  centrally  upon  the  upper  square  side  of  a plinth  4 ft.  wide  and  20  inches  high,  has 
become  roughened  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  a stone-polisher  has  been  hired  to 
refinish  all  the  exposed  portions  of  it  at  a fee  of  39c.  per  sq.  ft.  How  much  should  be 
paid  him?  (Ans.  =$29.12.) 

5.  ( a ) A great  mercantile  institution  declares  a “cut”  in  the  salaries  of  all  em- 
ployees paid  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  annum,  as  follows: — 2|%  on  the  first  $1000; 
5%  on  the  second  $1000;  7|%  on  the  third  $1000,  and  8%  on  each  succeeding  $1000. 
How  much  reduction  in  salary  will  be  suffered  by  a supervisor  whose  salary  heretofore 
has  been  $6000?  (Ans.  =$390.) 

( b ) What  % was  his  salary  reduced?  (Ans.  =6|.) 

(c)  If  it  should  be  decided  later  to  raise  his  salary  to  the  old  figure  ($6000),  what 
increase  % would  that  supervisor  receive?  Correct  answer  to  3 places  of  decimals. 
(Ans.  =6.952.) 

6.  (a)  What  is  a “customs  duty”? 

( b ) Name  and  describe  the  two  sorts  of  customs  duties,  either  or  both  of  which 
may  be  levied  ( specific  and  ad  valorem). 

(c)  When  Canada  charges  a specific  duty  on  foreign  potatoes  of  20c.  per  bushel 
of  60  lbs.,  and  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30%,  a Canadian  green-grocer  buys  3 tons  of 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  at  $40  a ton,  and  pays  freight  on  them  at  20c.  per  cwt.  to 
bring  them  to  his  store.  For  how  much  per  bushel  must  he  sell  those  potatoes,  to  give 
him  a profit  of  25%  on  his  total  outlay?  (Ans.  =$2.35.) 

7.  Daisy  Keane  grows  58  quarts  of  strawberries  on  a square  rod  of  garden,  and  sells 
them  in  boxes  containing  two-thirds  of  a quart  each  at  12c.  per  box.  Allowing  that  the 
empty  boxes  cost  Daisy  lc.  each,  and  that  she  pays  2c.  per  quart  for  picking  the  berries, 
how  much  profit  would  she  make  upon  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  garden  if  she  had  the  land 
rent-free  and  did  all  the  cultivation  herself?  (Ans.  =$168.20.) 

8.  A factory  costing  $84500  is  insured  for  60%  of  its  cost,  the  rate  being  70c.  per 
$100  of  insurance. 

(a)  What  is  the  face  of  the  policy?  (Ans.  =$50700.) 

( b ) What  premium  is  paid?  (Ans.  =$354.90.) 

(c)  If,  while  insured,  the  factory  be  totally  destroyed  by  fire — 

I.  How  much  would  the  owner  have  saved  by  insuring?  (Ans.  =$50345.10.) 

II.  How  much  would  the  owner  lose  by  the  fire?  (Ans.  =$33800.) 

9.  An  automobile  dealer  bought  a new  car  for  $830,  and  paid  $35  for  freight  and 
insurance.  On  March  3rd,  1932,  he  sold  the  car  for  $1180,  receiving  $325  in  cash,  and, 
for  the  balance,  a note  payable  in  90  days  without  interest. 

(a)  The  dealer  had  the  note  discounted  immediately  at  the  bank  at  8%  per 
annum.  How  much  did  the  bank  give  him  for  the  note?  (Ans.  =$837.62.) 

( b ) Find  the  dealer’s  profit  on  that  car.  (Ans.  =$297.62.) 

10.  A merchant  bought  from  the  manufacturer  a suit  invoiced  at  $24,  subject  to 
successive  discounts  of  20%  and  15%.  He  sold  the  suit  10%  below  the  invoiced  price. 

What  % did  he  gain? 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  How  does  a noun  differ  from  a pronoun? 

( b ) How  does  a preposition  differ  from  a conjunction? 

( c ) How  does  a phrase  differ  from  a clause? 

(d)  How  does  a clause  differ  from  a sentence? 
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( e ) Name  and  give  examples  of  the  classes  of  sentences  which  contain  clauses. 

2.  Analyse  the  following: — 

(a)  Presently  into  this  happy  community  there  came  a disturbing  factor. 

(b)  Give  me  the  pupil  alert  and  full  of  energy,  none  the  worse  for  an  impish  idea 

of  fun. 

(i c ) Down  to  the  shore  came  the  miserable  fugitive  in  ragged  raiment  scarcely 
hiding  his  emaciated  frame. 

( d ) Findest  thou  another  so  sad  instance  in  all  history? 

(e)  Sad  is  thy  fate,  O long-lost  friend ! 

3.  Improve  the  form  of  the  following: — 

(a)  Tom’s  mother  never  could  learn  him  grammar. 

(b)  You  ain’t  to  say  ain't,  because  there  ain’t  no  such  word. 

(c)  Them  two  questions  is  to  easy. 

(d)  My  answers  was  different  to  your’s. 

4.  Choose  the  preferable  of  the  following  bracketed  expressions: — 

(a)  We  have  (showed,  shown)  (those,  them)  (guys,  fellows)  how  to  play  baseball. 

( b ) You  seldom  (ever,  or  ever,  if  ever)  see  so  fine  a sunset  as  this  one. 

(c)  The  remarks  of  such  as  (him,  he)  (don’t,  doesn’t)  affect  people  like  you  and 

(I,  me). 

(d)  The  wording  of  the  summons  (makes,  make)  quite  a difference  to  the  person 
upon  (who,  whom)  it  is  served. 

5.  (a)  How  do  you  know  the  “part  of  speech’’  of  a word? 

(b)  Show  that  each  italicized  word  in  the  following  can  be  used  as  at  least  two 
parts  of  speech,  telling  part  of  speech  in  each  instance: — 

I.  Ship  of  state,  sail  on. 

II.  April  showers  bring  May  flowers. 

6.  Combine  the  following  sets  of  statements  to  form  a single  sentence  from  each  set. 
Tell  the  class  of  the  sentence  so  formed: — 

(a)  Ned  saw  a small  wild  animal  to-day. 

This  animal  was  smaller  than  a red  squirrel. 

Its  coat  was  greenish-yellow  with  black  lines. 

These  lines  ran  parallel  to  the  backbone  of  the  animal. 

The  animal  carried  a tail  nearly  as  long  as  its  body. 

The  animal  sat  on  the  topmost  boulder  of  a stone-pile. 

Ned’s  uncle  Joe  called  the  animal  a chipmunk. 

( b ) Phyllis  went  for  a walk  last  Saturday. 

She  walked  through  the  woods  near  her  home. 

In  the  woods  she  found  a beautiful  milkwhite  flower. 

The  flower  was  about  an  inch  wide. 

The  plant  producing  the  flower  had  wide  kidney-shaped  leaves  of  a bright 
green  colour. 

Phyllis  pulled  the  flower,  and  got  her  fingers  stained  with  the  reddish  juice 
of  the  plant. 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Give  clausal  analysis  of  the  following: — 

{a)  O Englishmen! — in  hope  and  creed, 

In  blood  and  tongue,  our  brothersl 
We,  too,  are  heirs  of  Runnymede; 

And  Shakespeare' s fame  and  Cromwell’s  deed 
Are  not  alone  our  Mother’s. 


— J.  G.  Whittier. 
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( b ) An  accurate  taste  in  poetry  and  in  all  other  arts,  as  Sir  Joshua  observed,  is 
an  acquired  talent , which  can  be  produced  only  by  thought  and  long-continued  intercourse 
with  the  best  models  of  composition. 

(c)  On  a mule  you  find  two  legs  behind, 

And  two  you  find  before : 

Keep  from  behind,  before  you  find 
What  the  two  behind  be  fbr. 

{d)  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp. 

(e)  Fortunately,  just  when  the  ravages  of  the  potato  bugs  were  at  their  very 
worst,  some  one,  no  one  knows  who,  discovered  a poison  that  would  kill  them. 

2.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  question  (1). 

3.  Analyse  in  detail  the  following: — 

(a)  Come  up,  April,  through  the  valleys, 

In  your  robes  of  beauty  dressed, 

Waking  up  your  flowery  children 
From  their  wintry  beds  of  rest. 

( b ) Choking  up  the  gateway,  and  crowding  the  drawbridge,  a dense  mass  of 
Indians  appeared,  casting  fierce  glances  about,  yet  paralyzed  by  the  unexpected  display 
of  warlike  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  any  attempting  either  to  advance  or  to 
recede. 

(c)  John  brought  to  his  home  one  bright  spring  day 
A sturdy  young  elm  from  over  the  way, 

Placing  it  there  by  his  doorstone  wide 

And  taking  in  planting  an  honest  pride. 

(d)  Sing  a song  of  summertime 

Coming  very  soon, 

With  the  beauty  of  the  May 
And  the  glory  of  the  June. 

4.  Select  from  the  sentences  in  question  (3)an  example  of  each  of  the  following: — 
(a)  Nominative  case  in  apposition. 

(&)  Perfect  participle  doing  duty  as  an  adjective. 

(c)  A word  usually  a preposition,  but  here  an  adverb. 

( d ) A noun  in  the  adverbial  objective  case. 

( e ) An  infinitive  used  as  object  of  a participle. 

(/)  A phrase  functioning  as  a noun. 

( g ) A cognate  object. 

(h)  An  indefinite  pronoun  used  as  an  object. 

(i)  An  adverbial  phrase. 

(j)  A verb  in  imperative  mood. 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  as  large  as  may  be  put  upon  two  opposite  pages 
of  your  work-book.  (Copy  either  a wall-map  or  one  in  a school  text-book.) 

On  this  map  indicate,  by  printing-in  appropriate  words,  places  noted  for  the  fol- 
lowing, respectively: — 
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(a)  Producing  gold  or  silver. 

(b)  Cattle-raising  for  beef. 

(c)  Growing  cereals  (oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley). 

(d)  Fruit-growing  (at  least  3 areas). 

(e)  Making  paper-pulp  or  paper,  or  both. 

(/)  Cultivation  of  tobacco. 

(g)  Furnishing  much  coal  (3  areas). 

( h ) Canning  salmon. 

(i)  Great  lumber-mills. 

(j)  Seal-fisheries. 

(k)  Production  of  butter  or  cheese. 

(/)  Angling  for  game  fish.  Name  the  sort  of  fish  caught  there. 

(m)  Manufacture  of  cloth. 

(n)  Furnishing  electric  power.  (Mark  at  least  five  such.) 

(o)  Producing  sardines. 

( p ) Having  a large  number  of  buffalo. 

(q)  Producing  great  quantities  of  copper. 

(r)  Being  Canada’s  largest  city. 

(s)  Being  Ontario’s  largest  city. 

(t)  Being  Canada’s  oldest  city. 

(• u ) Being  the  highest  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

(v)  Being  the  highest  land  (or  rock)  in  Canada. 

(w)  Being  the  lowest  agricultural  land  in  Canada,  part  of  the  time  below  sea- 

level. 

(x)  Being  the  only  western  Canadian  city  on  an  island. 

2.  (a)  Explain  he  terms: — glacier;  plateau;  river-basin;  estuary ; silt;  delta ; irriga- 
tion; harbor;  dune. 

(b)  What  land-division  agrees  in  form  with  each  of  the  following,  respectively? — 
strait;  bay;  wave;  ocean;  lake. 

(c)  Name  and  locate  a Canadian  example  of  each  of  the  following,  respectively: 
mountain;  river;  lake;  island;  cape;  mountain-range;  water-shed. 

3.  Many  people  are  talking  of  the  advisability  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
farmers’  going  into  “mixed  farming.” 

(a)  Explain  what  “mixed  farming”  is. 

(b)  Why  is  it  considered  to  be  better  than  the  sort  of  farming  previously  fol- 
lowed in  those  provinces  named? 

(c)  What  is  the  change  now  taking  place  in  the  use  of  land  in  Southern  Ontario? 
(Going  from  mixed  farming  to  grazing .) 

(d)  Is  this  change  an  improvement  or  a damage  to  the  country? 

4.  Name  and  describe  three  agricultural  processes  by  which  soil  is  prepared  to 
grow  farm-crops. 

Tell  how  any  two  of  these  processes  aid  in  producing  good  crops. 

5.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  clean  “dirty”  land  is  to  grow  “hoed  crops”  upon  it. 

(a)  Name  three  hoed  crops. 

(b)  Mention  at  least  three  benefits  conferred  upon  soil  by  hoeing. 

(c)  In  England,  wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  hoed  once  or  oftener.  Why  not 
also  here? 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  Name  the  principal  coast-waters  of  the  province  in  which  you  live.  Which  of 
these  form  boundaries  separating  your  province  from  other  than  Canadian  soil? 

2.  Name  in  order  of  their  populations: — 

(a)  The  six  Canadian  cities  having  most  people  living  in  them.  Locate  by 
provinces. 
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(b)  The  four  most  populous  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  what  state  is  each? 

(c)  The  three  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain,  giving  land-location  and  water- 
location  of  each. 

3.  Name  and  locate  cities  in  Great  Britain  respectively  famous  for: — 

(a)  Cotton  manufacture. 

(b)  Their  exports  of  coal. 

(c)  Manufacture  of  cutlery. 

(d)  Great  trade  with  British  overseas  dominions. 

( e ) Building  steel  ships. 

4.  The  Prairie  Provinces: — 

(a)  Name  in  order  from  west  to  east  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.  What 
and  where  is  the  capital  of  each  of  them? 

( b ) Name  four  or  five  foreign  countries  from  which  people  have  come  to  settle 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

(c)  Why  did  the  Prairie  Provinces  settle  much  more  rapidly  than  did  Eastern 
Canada?  Mention  at  least  three  reasons. 

(d)  Which  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  have  sea-coasts?  Name  and  locate  a seaport 
in  each  of  these  provinces.  What  do  you  believe  will  form  the  chief  items  of  export 
from  that  seaport? 

( e ) How  should  the  establishment  of  these  new  seaports  affect  the  cost  of  articles 
produced  in  Britain,  when  sold  in  the  Prairie  Provinces? 

(/)  Mention  the  chief  mineral  products  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

(g)  Some  of  the  soil  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  had  its  fertility  exhausted  by 
repeated  cropping.  Suggest  a plan  by  which  such  exhaustion  might  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  How  could  the  worn-out  soil  be  made  fertile  without  buying  costly  fertilizers? 

( h ) What  is  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  Prairie  Provinces?  ( Note 
direction  of  streams  as  shown  on  the  map.)  Will  this  aid  or  obstruct  irrigation  there? 

(i)  Why  is  part  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  often  deficient  in 
rainfall? 

( j ) Name  the  greatest  river  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Discuss  its  value  for 
navigation.  How  might  the  obstacles  be  overcome? 

( k ) Name  and  locate  several  important  lakes  fed  by  the  river  named  in  answer- 
ing (j). 

( l ) Name  and  describe  the  first  operation  to  fit  a prairie  farm  for  growing  grain. 

(m)  Explain  the  terms  scrub,  slough,  alkali,  canyon,  elevators,  as  used  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

( n ) Suggest  a reason  for  the  lack  of  forests  so  noticeable  in  these  provinces. 
When  forests  exist,  in  what  portion  of  a province  do  they  usually  occur?  Why  there? 

( o ) Make  a list  of  at  least  three  sorts  of  animal  products  exported  from  these 
provinces. 

(p)  Name  the  chief  lumber-trees  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  British  Empire  Food  Supplies: — 

(a)  Why  can  British  subjects  enjoy  a more  varied  diet  than  can  the  subjects  of 
most  foreign  nations? 

(b)  What  products  of  Australia,  India,  New  Zealand,  and  British  Africa,  respec- 
tively, are  consumed  as  food  by  the  people  of  Canada? 

(c)  What  Canadian  food-products  are  used  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  West 
Indies,  and  Newfoundland,  respectively? 

(d)  Describe,  briefly  but  concisely,  any  four  of  the  following  foodstuffs  imported 
by  Canada  from  other  lands: — pineapple;  cocoanut;  raisins;  tapioca;  dates;  sago; 
macaroni;  banana;  grapefruit;  anchovies;  prunes;  vanilla;  sugar. 
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{e)  Mention  five  foodstuffs  produced  from  Canadian  wheat,  and  describe  any 
three  of  them  {flour,  cream  of  wheat,  graham  flour , bran,  rolled  wheat,  shorts,  etc.) 

2.  General-Knowledge  Geography: — 

{a)  Why  is  it  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter?  Give  two  reasons. 

{b)  What  is  the  “snow-line”?  Where  is  it  highest?  How  high  where  you  live? 

(c)  How  does  altitude  affect  climate?  In  some  parts  of  the  world  Frigid  Zone 
weather  may  be  encountered  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Torrid  Zone  heat.  Describe 
such  a region. 

( d ) When  is  a heavenly  body  said  to  be  eclipsed ? 

(e)  Describe  a solar  eclipse,  showing  how  it  differs  from  a lunar  eclipse. 

(/)  How  does  longitude  affect  relative  time?  State  the  general  rule.  {Four 
minutes'  difference  per  degree.) 

{g)  When  it  is  9 a.m.  in  long.  10°W.,  what  time  is  it  in  long.  22°E.? 

{h)  In  crossing  the  International  Date-Line,  how  is  a traveller’s  calendar  af- 
fected according  to  the  direction  in  which  he  is  going?  Suppose  the  crossing  occurs 
on  April  24,  show  the  alterations  he  might  make. 

{i)  At  what  time  in  Australia  would  a flagstaff’s  noon  shadow  be  shortest? 
Why  so? 

{j)  What  marine  mammals  of  Canada  furnish  valuable  oil  and  leather  for  the 
use  of  man?  {Seals,  dolphins,  white  whales,  etc.) 

3.  Canada’s  Tourist  Traffic: — 

Every  year  foreign  tourists  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Dominion. 

(a)  Why  do  these  tourists  come  to  Canada?  (Curiosity;  love  of  sport, — fishing, 
etc.;  love  of  change;  desire  to  learn;  because  fashionable  to  travel,  etc.) 

{b)  From  what  foreign  country  do  most  of  them  come? 

(c)  By  what  sort  of  transportation  do  most  of  them  come  into  Canada? 

(d)  Name  some  of  the  parts  of  your  province  receiving  many  of  these  visitors. 
What  do  they  particularly  fancy  there? 

{e)  How  may  Canadians  make  Canada  yet  more  attractive  to  foreign  folk  as  a 
holiday  home? 

(/)  How  many  provinces  of  Canada  have  you  seen?  If  given  opportunity  to 
do  so  this  year,  which  province  would  you  visit  first?  Why  that  one? 

4.  (a)  Name  at  least  three  important  industries  of  Canada. 

{b)  What  good  results  will  follow  the  extension  of  agriculture  in  Canada? 

{c)  Is  mining  or  farming  the  better  “basic  industry”  of  a country?  Show  why 
you  so  say. 

{d)  “Grave  fears  that  the  timber-trade  of  Canada  may  soon  cease  are  felt  by 
many  thoughtful  Canadians”: — 

I.  What  facts  have  caused  the  fears  noted  in  this  newspaper  extract? 

II.  How  may  these  fears  be  made  groundless?  {More  care  of  forests;  re- 
forestation. 

{e)  Describe  some  examples  of  reforestation  found  near  your  home. 

5.  What,  where,  and  for  what  noted,  is  each  of  the  following: — 

Panama;  Los  Angeles;  Detroit;  Manchuria;  Shang-hai;  New  Orleans;  Chicago; 
Sydney  (Canada);  Halifax;  Saint  John;  Winnipeg;  Pittsburgh;  Glasgow;  Edmonton; 
Paris;  Geneva;  Capetown;  Liverpool;  Campbellton;  Banff;  Delhi;  Moscow;  Gibraltar; 
Baltimore;  Manchester;  Rome. 

6.  Mention  at  least  two  countries  exporting  the  following,  respectively: — Sugar; 
coffee;  rice;  rubber;  silk;  hardware;  tobacco;  gold;  cotton;  paper;  wheat;  silver;  wool; 
fish;  fire-arms. 
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Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  (a)  What  is  an  escarpment?  Trace  the  Niagara  escarpment  across  Southern 
Ontario,  naming  the  cities  and  large  towns  on  or  near  it. 

( b ) Using  the  map  of  Dominion  of  Canada,  pp.  66-67,  Ont.  Pub.  Sch.  Geography 
(or  any  other  map  marking  elevation),  indicate  by  a line  starting  at  Winnipeg  and  con- 
tinuing westward  to  Medicine  Hat,  the  different  escarpments  you  would  meet  in  travel- 
ling over  the  course  indicated. 

(c)  How  do  the  escarpments  you  mark  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  Saskatchewan 

river:  (I)  by  making  it  more  useful?  (II)  by  making  it  less  useful,  than  if  they  were 

not  there? 

(i d ) Describe  the  character  of  the  surface-soil  of  the  different  escarpments  noted 
in  ( b ) and  (c),  and  suggest  reasons  for  the  differences  you  note. 

(e)  How  does  an  escarpment  differ  from  a hill  or  mountain? 

2.  Rainfall  and  its  distribution: — 

(a)  Whence  comes  the  most  of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  land-surface  of  the 

world? 

( b ) How  is  the  moisture  carried  to  the  interior  of  great  land-masses? 

(c)  Why  is  the  rain  fresh  water? 

( d ) Why  is  the  arid  area  of  Australia  west  of  its  greatest  mountains,  while  that 
of  North  America  lies  east  of  the  Rockies? 

(i e ) What  happens  the  moisture  which  should  make  the  Sahara  fertile? 

3.  Concerning  lakes: — - 

(a)  What  is  a lake? 

( b ) Many  lakes  are  expansions  of  rivers.  Name  one  or  more  lakes  which  are 
expansions  of  the  following  rivers,  respectively: — St.  Lawrence;  Rhine;  Ottawa;  Trent 
(Ontario);  St.  John;  Richelieu;  Saskatchewan;  Columbia;  Mackenzie;  Nile. 

(c)  The  Northern  Hemisphere  has  a great  many  more  lakes  than  has  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Account  for  this. 

( d ) Mention  at  least  two  ways  in  which  rivers  are  benefited  by  having  numerous 
lake-expansions  in  them. 

(e)  What  are  "beaver-meadows”?  What  is  the  final  condition  of  a shallow  lake 
expansion  of  a stream. 

(/)  Explain  the  terms  lagoon  and  bayou  as  applied  to  special  forms  of  lakes. 

( g ) Which  of  the  continents  has  fewest  lakes?  Name  the  largest  true  lake  in  it. 

( h ) Name  three  famous  lakes  in  the  British  Isles.  Locate  each  of  these. 

( i ) Name  and  locate  four  African  lakes. 

(j)  Name  and  locate  three  important  lakes  of  Asia. 

( k ) Where  is  the  Dead  Sea.  What  is  remarkable  about  its  altitude?  Why  does 
it  not  overflow? 

(/)  Where  is  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  what  important  particulars  is  it  different 
from  the  Dead  Sea? 

(m)  Name  a large  salt  "lake”  in  Cape  Breton  Island.  Whence  does  it  receive 
its  waters? 

4.  (a)  Where  and  for  what  noted,  is  each  of  the  following: — Mecca;  Jerusalem; 
Rome;  Salt  Lake  City;  Benares;  Athens;  Gibraltar. 

(b)  Name  and  locate  five  famous  volcanoes,  at  least  two  of  them  in  America. 

( c ) Why  are  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Mississippi  subject  to  such  destructive 
freshets,  while  the  St.  Lawrence  has  but  little  difference  in  level? 

5.  (a)  Make  an  outline  map  of  North  America. 

(6)  Mark  (printing  names)  the  chief  coast  waters  of  Canada  and  the  United 


States. 
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(c)  With  their  chief  tributaries,  show  the  largest  river  of  each  continental  slope. 

(d)  Mark  the  Great  Lakes  with  their  connecting  streams  and  the  great  outlet 
of  the  series. 

(< e ) Mark  five  Pacific  coast  cities,  three  cities  on  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  two 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  four  seaport  cities  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada. 


The  Round  Table 

I.  Kindly  send  me  the  grammatical  value  and  function  of  the  italicized 
words  and  phrases:  (1)  Yes,  that  is  so;  (2)  He  is  there;  (3)  He  left  after 
making  a signal  to  attract  help ; (4)  The  runner  is  out  of  breath  ; (5)  There 
is  nobody  but  knows  the  facts;  (6)  At  last  we  had  but  three  cents  left. 

So  in  sentence  (1)  is  an  adjective.  It  modifies  the  pronoun  that  and 
completes  the  verb  is.  You  could  readily  substitute  for  it  the  adjective 
true.  If  you  consider  the  verb  is  in  sentence  (2)  a mere  copula,  or  linking 
verb,  that  cannot  be  modified,  there  is  an  adjective  which  modifies  he 
and  completes  is.  But  the  Ontario  High  School  Grammar , p.  175,  also 
allows  you  to  say  that  there  is  an  adverb  which  modifies  is.  If  you  wish 
to  adopt  this  view,  you  must  then  say  that  in  this  sentence  is  is  an 
ordinary  intransitive  verb  with  the  meaning  exists.  The  infinitive 
to  attract  has  two  values.  As  a verb  it  takes  the  object  help.  As  an 
adverb  it  modifies  the  gerund  making.  For  other  examples  of  the 
infinitive  used  adverbially  see  the  Ontario  High  School  Grammer,  p.  130, 
and  the  Saskatchewan  High  School  Grammar , p.  149.  The  phrase, 
out  of  breath , is  adjectival  because  it  modifies  runner.  It  also  completes 
the  verb  is.  The  indefinite  pronoun  nobody  is  subject  of  the  verb  is, 
and  there  is  an  expletive,  i.e.,  a word  put  in  to  fill  up  the  sentence  when 
the  subject  is  put  after  the  verb.  At  last  is  an  adverb  phrase  which 
modifies  the  verb  had. 

II.  I have  had  difficulty  with  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 
1.  “If  he  were  here,  he  would  tell  you .”  2.  “I  should  count  myself  the 
coward,  if  I left  them.”  3.  “If  he  were  in  the  room,  I should  say  it  to  his 
face.”  j.  “If  he  tells  the  truth,  he  will  be  punished.”  Are  all  the  verbs 
in  the  first  three  sentences  in  the  subjunctive  mood?  What  are  the  rules  for 
the  use  of  “should”  and  “would”  in  such  sentences?  Why  is  the  indicative 
mood  used  in  the  fourth  sentence,  when  it  is  a conditional  sentence  also. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  in  the  first  three  sentences,  because  in 
each  case  both  the  condition  and  the  result  are  contrary  to  fact.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  sentence,  were , and  would  tell,  both  past  subjunctives, 
are  used  because  he  is  not  here  and,  therefore,  will  not  tell.  In  nos.  2 and 
3 should  count,  left,  were,  and  should  say,  are  past  subjunctives  for  the 
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same  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  both  verbs  in  no.  4 are  in  the  indicative 
mood,  because  the  condition  and  the  result  are  represented  as  possible. 
If  the  writer  had  wished  to  represent  them  as  improbable  or  contrary 
to  fact,  he  would  have  written:  “If  he  should  tell  (or  told)  the  truth, 
he  would  be  punished.”  In  this  sentence  both  verbs  are  in  the  past 
subjunctive.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  would  and  should  as  subjunctive 
auxiliaries  in  conditional  sentences  are  as  follows:  In  conditional  clauses 
should  is  used  for  all  three  persons.  In  result  clauses  should  is  used  in 
the  first  person  and  would  is  used  in  the  second  and  third  persons.  This 
use  of  should  and  would  as  auxiliaries  in  result  clauses  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  use  of  shall  and  will  as  auxiliaries  in  future  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mood,  where  shall  is  used  in  the  first  person  and  will  in  the 
second  and  third  persons.  You  must  remember  that  should  and  would 
may  be  used  also  as  principal  verbs  in  conditional  sentences  just  as 
shall  and  will  may  be  used  as  principal  verbs  in  the  indicative.  The 
following  are  examples:  “If  he  would  come  ( were  willing  to  come), 
I would  help  him  (, should  he  willing  to  help  him).”  “If  you  would  come 
( were  willing  to  come),  he  should  help  him  (it  would  he  his  duty  to  help 
him).”  In  these  two  sentences  would  and  should  are  principal  notional 
verbs  in  the  past  subjunctive,  because  in  each  case  the  condition  and  the 
result  are  contrary  to  fact.  These  points  are  treated  in  the  Ontario  High 
School  Grammar , pp.  117-118  and  the  Saskatchewan  High  School  Grammar 
(Dent),  pp.  128-130. 

III.  What  determines  the  widths  of  the  zones?  Geography , Grade 
VIII , The  School,  March , 1932,  p.  629. 

The  widths  of  the  zones  are  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  from  a perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  The 
width  of  the  torrid  zone  and  also  of  the  two  frigid  zones  is  always  twice 
the  number  of  degrees  of  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis.  Each  of  the 
torrid  and  frigid  zones  =47°,  because  axis  slants  23J^°.  temperate 
zone  is  43°  wide. 

What  would  cause  the  frigid  zones  to  he  57°  wide? 

57°=  twice  the  degrees  of  inclination  of  globe’s  axis. 

Inclination  of  axis  in  this  instance  = 3^  of  57°  = 28^°. 
to  cause  the  frigid  zone  to  be  57°  wide  our  earth’s  axis  must  tilt  5° 
farther  from  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 

Then  what  would  he  the  width  of  the  south  temperate  zone? 

From  the  equator  to  the  pole  is  90°.  Subtract  the  width  of  the 
frigid  and  torrid  zones  in  this  quarter  circle  (each  on  this  supposition 
being  28^°)  and  the  temperate  zone  would  be  33°  wide. 
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Problems  in  Mathematics 

AS  a rule  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics  are 
answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more  than  indi- 
vidual interest  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in  this  department 
answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers  are  invited 
to  send  us  any  examples  in  public  or  high  school  mathematics  to  which 
they  desire  solutions.  Please  do  not  ask  for  answers  to  a problem  or 
series  of  problems  mentioned  by  number  and  page  in  some  text-book. 
Write  out  the  problem  in  full,  and  tell  where  it  is  from.  Different 
provinces  use  different  text-books  and  the  one  referred  to  may  not  be 
readily  available.  Where  an  answer  by  mail  is  desired,  a stamped 
addressed  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 


I.  I buy  goods  for  $ 1522.50 , subject  to  a discount  of  20%  for  cash.  I 
pay  cash  for  the  goods  and  sell  them  immediately  for  $1421,  payable  in  3 
months.  If  money  is  worth  6 %,  find  my  gain  per  cent,  of  cost.  Ontario 
High  School  Arithmetic , page  192,  No.  16. 

OA 

Cost  price  of  goods of  $1522.50  = $1218.00. 

100 


Int.  on  $100  for  3 months  at  6%  = $100  x J x = $1 


_6^ 

100 


P.  W.  of  $101  \ due  in  3 months  = $100 
P.  W.  of  $1421  due  in  3 months  = $1421  x 


100 


= $1400 


Gain  =$1400-$1218  = $182 


% gain 


182 

1218 


of  100%  = 14.94%. 


II.  Given  two  intersecting  straight  lines  and  a point  within  the  angle 
formed  by  them , of  all  the  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  point  and  ter- 
minated in  the  straight  lines , that  which  is  bisected  by  it  cuts  off  the  minimum 
area.  McDougall:  Advanced  Geometry , page  64,  No.  14. 

Let  BAC  be  the  angle  and  P the  given  point.  Draw  SPN  so  that 
SP=PN.  Draw  MPR  any  other  line  through  P.  Draw  iVT||^4B  to 
meet  MR  at  T. 

AMPS=APNT , Th.  I,  14. 

.'.  AAMR  is  greater  than  the  AASN  by  A NTR. 

.’.  the  line  through  P and  which  is  bisected  at  P cuts  off  the  minimum 
area. 
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III.  / sold  an  article  for  $56  and  gained  a per  cent,  equal  to 
dollars.  What  was  the  cost?  Ontario  High  School  Algebra , 
No.  33. 


the  cost  in 
page  250, 


Let  number  of  dollars  in  cost  =# 

.'.  gain  in  per  cent.  =# 

But  gain  in  dollars  =56—# 


.'.  gain  in  per  cent. 


(56  —x) 


x 100 


# 


. (56  —x) 

x 


x 100  —x 


.' . #2  = 100(56  —x) 
x2  + 100  #-5600  = 0 
(#  + 140)  (#-40)  =0 
.*.  # = 40  or  —140 
— 140  is  arithmetically  impossible 
.*.  cost  price  = $40. 


IV.  Construct  a triangle  X YZ  having  XY  = 4 cm.;  Z Z = Iff , and  XZ  + 
ZF  = 10  cm.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry , page  196,  No.  7. 

Draw  XY  = 4 cm. 

On  XY  describe  a segment  of  a circle  to  contain  an  angle  =20°. 

With  centre  X and  a radius  of  10  cm.,  describe  an  arc  of  a circle  to  cut 
the  segment  on  XY  at  A. 

Join  AX  and  AY.  At  Y on  AY  make  an  angle  of  20°  and  produce 
the  arm  to  cut  AX  at  Z. 

Then  ZXY  is  the  required  A. 

The  Z XZ Y=  ZA-\-  ZZYA  = 40° 

Z A — ZZ  Y A . . ' . ZA  = Z F 

.*.  XZ+ZY =XZf-Z A = 10  cm. 

.*.  XYZ  is  the  required  A. 

V.  Construct  a AXYZ  having  XY  = 6 cm.;  ZZ=50°  and  XZ—ZY  — 
4 cm.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry , page  196,  No.  8. 

Draw  JF=6  cm. 

On  XY  describe  a segment  to  contain  an  angle  —90°+  \ Z = 115°. 

With  centre  X and  radius  =4  cm.,  describe  an  arc  to  cut  the  arc  de- 
scribed on  XF  at  A. 

Join  XA  and  YA. 

Produce  XA  and  on  + F at  F make  an  angle  = exterior  angle  at  A — 
65°,  and  let  the  arm  meet  XA  produced  at  Z. 

Then  XYZ  is  the  required  A. 

Z ZA  Y=  ZZ  YA  = 65°. 
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A ZA  =ZY 

A XZ  —ZY =XA  = 4 cm. 

Also  ZXZF=  180° -65° -65°  = 50°. 

VI.  The  following  solution  of  No.  VII  in  the  March  issue  of  “The 
School” , is  given  hy  Miss  G.  Young  of  Cohour g: 

VII.  What  digits  do  the  following  letters  stand  for? 
fgh)fgfgckfm(abcea  124)12128316(97809 


fffm  1116 

amc  968 

cmc  868 

F E E K 1003 

A AG  992 

FFFM  1116 

FFFM  1116 


From  the  second  subtraction  M — M=E  and  C — C = E .'.  E = 0. 

Then  F = 1 and  A = 9. 

From  the  first  multiplication  and  subtraction  G = 2 and  M = 6. 

From  the  first  multiplication,  since  9 x 12  II  =1116,  H = 4. 

From  the  second  subtraction  9 — C = 1 A C = 8. 

From  the  second  multiplication,  since  .5X124=868  A 5=7. 
From  the  third  subtraction  K — 3. 

Others  sending  correct  solutions  are:  James  Ferguson,  Helen 

Rosevear,  L.  Laplante,  Cyril  Martin,  W.  E.  Beese,  M.  Crone,  T.  Mc- 
Donald, G.  Mullin,  A.  E.  Attwood,  K.  Stewart,  R.  Rhodes,  J.  Alexander, 
A.  M.  Rainnie,  J.  H.  Breckenridge,  L.  Brownlee,  G.  Barr,  R.  VanNorman. 
P.  Halgren,  H.  Peacock,  C.  N.  Rowse,  J.  A.  McKim,  A.  Larmer,  T. 
Barlow,  I.  Stringer,  E.  Hennessy,  C.  Weinert,  D.  MacLachlan,  A.  H. 
Fisher,  H.  Occomore,  R.  B.  Eastbrook,  H.  Henderson,  L.  Mistele,  D.  F. 
Bleeker,  L.  Smith,  M.  M.  Hackett,  D.  Myers,  D.  Tutt,  E.  Mulholland. 
F.  B.  Smitherham,  W.  A.  Knowles,  D.  J.  McKenzie,  W.  Nelson,  J.  A. 
Willock. 

VII.  Problem  proposed  hy  Dr.  C.  Fraser.  What  figures  do  these  letters 
stand  for? 

ABA 
C D E 
FCEG 
B H KK 
H G F B 


A K G H H G 
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Standards  in  Middle  School  English  Composition 

ROSE  J.  MCQUEEN 
Stratford  Collegiate  Institute 

THIS  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  new  system  comes  into  effect  of 
allowing  government-inspected  secondary  schools  in  Ontario  to 
recommend  pupils  for  entrance  to  normal  schools  and  for  pass 
matriculation  standing.  Pupils  whose  work,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
teachers,  is  worth  sixty-six  per  cent,  or  more,  will  be  given  Middle 
School  certificates  without  writing  the  Departmental  examinations. 
Because  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine  standards  in  composi- 
tion, and  because  many  teachers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mark 
composition  in  connection  with  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  offer  a brief 
explanation  of  the  methods  used  and  the  standards  followed  in  valuing 
compositions  written  by  Middle  School  candidates  at  these  examinations. 

Each  composition  is  valued  as  a whole;  that  is,  no  attempt  is  made 
at  working  out  a ‘ ‘scheme”  of  assigning  marks,  whereby  a certain 
proportion  is  given  for  material,  a certain  proportion  for  “style”,  etc. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  a fairer  estimate  is  reached,  if  the  composi- 
tion is  treated  as  a whole.  The  method  of  arriving  at  this  general  mark 
may  vary  with  the  individual  examiner,  but  most  examiners  seem  first 
to  read  the  composition  through  without  stopping  to  note  particular 
defects  or  excellencies.  This  gives  a general  impression  of  the  material 
and  style.  They  then  re-read,  giving  more  critical  attention  to  details. 
Such  factors  as  the  student’s  grasp  of  the  subject,  his  ability  to  organize 
his  material,  his  choice  of  words,  etc.,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  only  marks  actually  deducted  from  the  total  assigned  are  for  mis- 
spelled words,  but  no  student  is  ever  doomed  to  failure  merely  on  account 
of  his  spelling.  A maximum  of  only  ten  marks  may  be  deducted,  so  that 
unless  the  composition  has  other  weaknesses,  it  should  not  fall  below 
fifty  marks.  If  a composition  has  many  examples  of  illiterate  spelling 
it  usually  has  other  defects  as  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  instructions  given  to 
examiners.  This  paper,  therefore,  proposes  to  outline  only  the  more 
important  ones  and  to  make  a few  comments  on  them. 

I.  “Compositions  should  be  graded  below  fifty  which  show  such 
defects  as: 

(a)  Carelessness  and  serious  errors  in  mechanical  form. 

(b)  Poverty  of  diction  and  mistakes  therein. 

(c)  Crude  errors  in  grammar. 

(d)  Serious  faults  in  sentence-structure. 
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(e)  Little  or  no  connection  with  the  subject  selected. 

(/)  Childish  immaturity.” 

One  of  the  most  common  defects  last  year  was  immaturity  of  thought. 
There  was  a type  of  composition  which,  though  neat  and  correct,  might 
have  been  written  by  a candidate  for  entrance  to  high  school.  The  ideas 
were  childish  and  were  usually  expressed  in  short,  simple  sentences. 
The  vocabulary  was  limited  and  little  grasp  of  the  subject  was  shown. 
At  times  there  was  an  attempt  to  cover  the  poverty  of  thought  by 
sentimentality  or  by  flowery  phrasing.  Some  of  the  narrative  composi- 
tions bore  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  moving-picture  and  of  the 
“gangster”  story.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  candidate  who 
writes  these  examinations  may  attend  the  Normal  School  during  the 
next  year,  and  then  may  go  out  to  teach.  His  composition  indicates, 
perhaps  better  than  his  work  in  any  subject,  his  command  of  English 
and  his  general  background.  It  is  only  kindness  to  a student  whose  work 
is  obviously  immature  to  send  him  back  for  another  year’s  preparation. 

Crude  errors  in  grammar  usually  go  hand-in-hand  with  poverty  of 
diction  and  misuse  of  words.  Such  mistakes  as  “seen”  for  “saw”,  “done” 
for  “did”,  “raise”  for  “rise”,  etc.,  detract  seriously  from  a composition’s 
value,  and  if  there  are  several  of  them,  should  cause  the  candidate  to  fail. 
Compositions  which  abound  in  these  mistakes  are  usually  full  of  slang 
expressions  and  colloquialisms.  Last  year,  one  of  the  subjects  assigned 
was  “A  Day  at  the  Fair”.  Many  of  the  weakest  compositions  were 
written  on  this  subject,  as  it  fell  within  the  experience  of  almost  everyone. 
The  following  extract  is  typical  of  the  poor  compositions:  “We  were 
anxious  to  see  what  kind  of  a day  it  would  be  but  we  were  certainly  glad 
it  didn’t  rain.  On  the  way  we  had  to  stop  to  fix  a tire  but  then  dad 
stepped  on  the  gas  and  we  sure  made  time.” 

Faults  in  sentence-structure  were  very  common  in  the  weak  composi- 
tions. These  took  the  form  of  subordinate  clauses  used  as  sentences, 
subordinate  clauses  joined  to  principal  clauses  by  “and”,  sentences  with 
“dangling”  participles,  sentences  made  up  of  a long  series  of  principal 
clauses  joined  by  “ands”  and  showing  no  idea  of  subordination,  sentences 
without  main  verbs,  sentences  which  defied  analysis.  Inability  to 
recognize  a sentence  is  a serious  defect,  and  three  or  four  examples  of  it 
in  an  essay  would  be  likely  to  place  the  essay  below  the  line. 

A few  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  reading  some  hundreds 
of  the  poorer  compositions.  More  attention  should  be  paid  in  Lower 
School  to  the  mere  mechanics  of  writing,  that  is,  to  punctuation,  proper 
spacing,  etc.  Correct  form  should  be  insisted  upon.  There  were  a few 
essays  last  year  which,  while  made  up  of  logically  arranged  material, 
were  all  in  one  paragraph;  there  were  others  in  which  the  paragraphs 
consisted  of  only  one  sentence  or  two.  The  descriptive  essays  showed 
lack  of  power  of  observation.  Perhaps  the  addition  of  prose  to  the 
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course  in  Middle  School  literature  may  have  some  effect  in  improving 
the  style  of  these  compositions,  and  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  better 
reading. 

II.  Credit,  50-59.  “Compositions  should  be  graded  from  50  to  59 
which,  though  commonplace,  are  correct  in  form  and  not  childish  in 
content.”  To  this  class  belongs  the  ordinary  mediocre  composition. 

III.  Third  Class  Honours,  60-65.  “Compositions  should  be  graded 
from  60-65  which,  though  they  may  be  somewhat  commonplace,  are  free 
from  crudities  and  vulgarities  of  thought  and  expression,  and  show  here 
and  there  interesting  ideas,  good  sentence-structure  and  adequate 
diction.” 

The  essay  which  has  parts  a little  above  the  average  is  placed  in  this 
class.  The  real  difficulty  this  year  will  be  to  decide  which  composition 
belongs  to  this  class  and  which  to  the  one  immediately  above  it.  No 
great  injustice  is  done  to  a student  by  marking  a composition  62,  when 
another  examiner  might  assign  it  65  marks  as  the  grade  of  honour  will 
be  the  same,  but  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  difference  this  year  between 
64  and  67.  The  teacher  will  ask  himself,  “Is  this  work  ordinary  with 
some  redeeming  gleams  above  the  ordinary,  or  is  it  all  a little  above  the 
ordinary?”  Certain  decided  merits  should  be  found  in  the  second-class 
honours  composition. 

IV.  Second  Class  Honours,  66-74.  “Compositions  should  be  graded 
from  66  to  74  which  excel  in  the  merits  of  the  preceding  class  and,  in 
addition,  show  some  signs  of  power  to  organize  material  adequately.” 

These  compositions  should  have  positive  merits.  The  material 
should  be  better  and  better  organized.  The  sentence-structure  and 
diction  should  be  adequate.  The  style  should  show  some  freshness 
and  vigour. 

V.  First  Class  Honours,  75-100.  “Compositions  graded  from  75  to 
100  should  show  the  author’s  ability  to  select  and  organize  material, 
to  build  up  adequate  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and  to  use  a 
vocabulary  which  shows  a knowledge  of  word-values.  In  addition  these 
compositions  should  be  marked  by  some  freshness  of  thought,  indepen- 
dence of  idea,  and  a thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  including  its 
background.” 

These  compositions  are  usually  the  easiest  to  assign  to  the  correct 
grade.  They  have  outstanding  merit  of  form,  content  and  style.  They 
show  keenness  of  thought,  originality,  and  imaginative  power.  They 
are  often  distinguished  by  suitable  comparisons,  reference  to  outside 
reading,  good  illustrative  material,  etc.  They  are  interesting  to  the 
reader. 

The  minimum  length  of  a Middle  School  composition  is  two  pages. 
An  excellent  composition  which  is  a little  shorter  would  receive  special 
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consideration  but  usually  the  shortness  of  the  composition  is  an  indication 
of  poverty  of  ideas.  Occasionally  a student  misinterprets  a subject. 
If  the  misinterpretation  is  serious,  he  should  be  penalized,  but  should  not 
necessarily  fail,  if  the  composition  is  well  written.  A student,  however, 
who  writes  completely  off  the  subject  cannot  expect  to  pass.  He  lays 
himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  memorized  his  composition. 
There  will  be  little  incentive  to  this  now  that  the  student  may  be  passed 
on  his  year’s  work. 

Teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  give  a high  mark  to  an  excellent 
composition.  No  one  expects  a Middle  School  student  to  produce  a 
masterpiece  of  English  prose,  but  if  the  piece  of  writing  is  of  outstanding 
merit  for  a student  of  his  age,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
receive  as  high  marks  as  for  an  excellent  performance  in  mathematics. 


Graphs  in  Science  Classes 

A.  D.  R.  FRASER 
Windsor- Walkerville  Technical  School 

GRAPHICAL  representation  of  data  is  a commonplace  in  the 
business  world  today;  and  in  secondary  schools  the  use  of  the 
method  is  extending  rapidly. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  subject  as  much  as  in  science  is  there  scope  for 
graphical  study.  In  mechanics,  curves  showing  elongation  of  a spring 
are  useful.  Charts  to  show  the  relation  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
degrees  Centigrade  may  be  made  from  data  gathered  in  a class  experi- 
ment. Boyle’s  law,  and  Charles’  law  curves  are  easily  constructed  and, 
in  addition  to  aiding  in  an  understanding  of  the  laws,  help  to  point  out 
the  points  of  error  in  performing  the  experiments.  A diagram  showing 
the  interruption  of  the  temperature  rise  at  0°  C.  and  100°  C.  in  the 
heating  of  ice  aids  considerably  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
“latent  heat  of  fusion”  and  “latent  heat  of  condensation”.  (This  term 
is  preferable  to  “latent  heat  of  vaporization”  considering  the  method 
by  which  the  value  is  determined  in  high  school  laboratories.) 

The  law  of  inverse  squares  in  light  study  is  made  plainer  to  some 
pupils  by  the  construction  of  a graph,  to  supplement  numerical  results, 
and  in  all  cases  provides  an  additional  piece  of  work  to  increase  the 
familiarity  of  the  student  with  the  concept. 

In  chemistry,  of  course,  solubility  curves  are  an  old  story,  while  in 
more  advanced  work  there  is  considerable  scope  for  interpretation  of 
results  through  graphs.  And  cross-ruled  paper  helps  students  to  make 
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neat  drawings  of  the  nucleus  and  electrons  in  the  study  of  the  electron 
theory. 

The  study  of  graphic  solutions  in  mathematical  work  is  a part  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  as  such  is  familiar  to  all  mathematics  teachers. 

In  other  subjects,  such  as  economics  and  geography,  production 
curves,  price  curves,  and  block  comparison  charts  may  be  used  very 
advantageously.  In  mechanical  drawing,  sheets  ruled  in  .10  an  inch 
are  valuable  for  laying  out  sketches. 


Decimal  ruled  paper  may  be  secured  cheaply,  as  was  done  in  the 
Windsor-Walkerville  Technical  School.  After  deciding  what  size  of 
sheet  is  desired,  a drawing  twice  the  given  dimensions  was  prepared  on 
Bristol  board.  The  size  chosen  was  8 inches  by  lOj^  inches  (to  fit  a 
letter-size  sheet),  and  the  enlarged  drawing  measured  16  inches  by  21 
inches.  The  large  drawing  was  ruled  with  quite  fine  lines  (in  India  ink) 
1/5  of  an  inch  apart.  Every  10th  line  was  made  a little  heavier  than 
the  others.  This  drawing  was  then  sent  to  a printer,  and  from  it  was 
prepared,  by  reduction,  a photo  engraving  to  print  an  impression  8 inches 
by  10}/2  inches.  The  first  cost  was  slightly  over  1/3  of  a cent  for  a clear 
sheet  on  a good  grade  of  paper.  The  supply  of  sheets  was  used  up  much 
more  rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated,  as  uses  were  found  for  the  paper 
outside  the  science  classes.  On  the  second  10,000  lot,  the  cost  was 
reduced  as  only  the  price  of  paper  and  printing  had  to  be  considered. 
A further  supply  of  the  paper  printed  on  newsprint,  and  used  for  practise 
work  was  secured  very  cheaply.  The  printing  was  done  with  a pale  shade 
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of  Peacock  blue  ink.  (Where  preferred,  pale  orange  ink  may  be  specified. 
Black  ink  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the  lines  do  not  allow  the  curve  to  stand 
out  in  contrast.)  The  number  of  copies  which  may  be  printed  from  the 
cut  is  indefinite,  and  in  a technical  school  with  a printing  plant,  the  cost 
of  the  graph  sheet  becomes  the  mere  cost  of  the  zinc  cut  and  of  the  paper. 
Such  squared  paper  can  also  be  bought  from  regular  dealers  and  can  be 
obtained  in  the  numerous  note-books  on  the  market. 


Book  Reviews 

An  Introduction  to  Education  and  the  Teaching  Process.  By  Adams 
and  Taylor.  Toronto,  Macmillan,  1932.  Pp.  X+668.  Price  $2.75. 
This  is  a pleasantly  written  elementary  text  characterized  by  sound 
common  sense  rather  than  scholarship  (using  scholarship  in  its  narrower 
meaning).  The  five  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided  are  (1)  the 
teacher;  (2)  the  teaching  process;  (3)  the  school — its  administration  and 
supervision;  (4)  recent  developments  in  education;  and  (5)  the  philos- 
ophy of  education.  It  differs  from  other  texts  in  the  same  field  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  health,  character  and  safety  education; 
educational  guidance,  thrift  education,  and  research  and  experimentation. 
It  also  defers  discussing  the  topics  under  philosophy  of  education  until 
the  last  section  of  the  book  is  reached.  Whether  or  not  such  difficult 
topics  as  research  and  experimentation  should  find  a place  in  an  intro- 
ductory text  is  difficult  to  answer.  On  the  whole  it  is  probably  wiser  to 
leave  them  out. 

As  an  introduction  to  education,  it  is  too  long  and  deals  with  too 
many  topics.  A book  half  as  long  dealing  with  one-quarter  the  number 
of  topics  would  be  more  advisable.  Yet  the  reviewer  feels  confident 
that  most  of  the  beginners  who  use  it  will  read  it  with  interest. 

p.  s. 

Correct  English , Second  Course  By  William  M.  Tanner.  Cloth, 
588  pages.  Price  $1.60.  Ginn  & Co.,  Montreal,  1931.  This  high 
school  text-book  is  addressed  directly  to  the  pupils,  with  the  result  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  interest  them,  and  that  the  book  is  much  larger 
than  the  usual  Canadian  text.  The  size,  however,  is  partly  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  one  book  contains  composition,  grammar  and  spelling. 
Part  I on  the  whole  composition  (a  section  of  150  pages)  gives  excellent 
suggestions  for  oral  composition,  and  for  planning  and  writing  original 
compositions  and  letters.  Part  II  deals  with  the  paragraph,  the  sentence 
and  words.  Part  III  treats  of  the  traditional  types,  narration,  descrip- 
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tion,  exposition,  and  argument,  and  in  addition  has  chapters  on  the  short 
story  and  the  one-act  play.  Part  IV  takes  up  grammar,  punctuation, 
spelling,  and  versification.  This  arrangement  of  material  is  very  helpful 
for  the  teacher  who  is  looking  for  new  material  or  for  matter  to  supple- 
ment another  text-book,  but  one  may  question  whether  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  as  effective  for  the  pupil  as  the  older  spiral  one.  For  instance, 
one  may  doubt  whether  a high  school  class  could  be  as  interested  in  a 
treatment  of  the  paragraph  which  covers  thirty  consecutive  pages,  as  in 
one  which  is  divided  up  and  given  to  them  in  smaller  doses.  Perhaps 
the  teacher  is  expected  to  arrange  the  use  of  the  book  in  such  a way 
that  not  too  much  of  a subject  is  taken  at  a time.  On  the  other  hand 
one  ought  to  say  that  this,  text-book  contains  a very  large  amount  of 
interesting,  well  arranged  matter  from  which  the  discriminating  teacher 
will  be  able  to  secure  an  abundance  for  his  classes. 

G.  M.  j. 

History , Junior  Course.  Edited  by  Catherine  B.  Firth.  Four 
volumes.  Cloth,  128  to  196  pages;  illustrated.  Price  $2.00  per  set. 
Ginn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  1931.  This  is  a new  and  attractive  series 
of  history  readers  for  children  from  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age.  They 
are  graded  in  difficulty  in  both  matter  and  language,  and  are  intended 
primarily  for  silent  reading,  but  the  editor  believes  their  full  value  will 
be  gained  only  if  they  are  used  in  connection  with  oral  lessons.  The  first 
volume  contains  very  easy  stories  illustrating  the  way  children  lived  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  England  from  1750  to  1815.  Volume 
two  deals  with  Britain  and  England  to  1066.  Volume  three  treats 
England  from  1066  to  1485.  Volume  four  is  devoted  to  the  great  period 
of  the  Tudors.  Each  volume  except  the  first  is  divided  into  two  parts 
in  such  a way  that  either  one  can  be  used  by  itself  without  destroying 
the  general  development  of  the  picture;  but  naturally  a more  complete 
view  of  a period  will  be  secured  if  both  parts  are  used.  For  a number  of 
reasons  these  readers  should  prove  useful  in  Canadian  schools.  The 
subject  matter,  written  for  English  schools,  suits  Canadian  courses  of 
study.  The  stories  are  well  chosen,  are  written  suitably  for  children, 
are  skilfully  graded,  and  emphasize  the  social  rather  than  the  political 
and  military  aspects  of  history.  They  deserve  careful  examination. 

G.  M.  J. 

Treasure  Seeking.  By  Agnes  Joynes.  Cloth,  237  pages.  Price  $2.00. 
Toronto,  Ryerson  Press.  Twenty  chapters  contain  accounts  of  how 
every-day  things  “grew  up” — writing,  boat  building,  time-keeping, 
money,  lighting,  etc.  Quite  frequently  boys  and  girls,  or  our  own 
inquisitive  minds  have  propounded  questions  regarding  such  matters, 
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and  usually  we  have  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  only  the  most  vague 
information.  Evidently  a tremendous  amount  of  ‘‘treasure  seeking”  has 
been  done,  in  old  books,  in  museums,  and  in  the  works  of  specialized 
writers,  that  the  author  might  present  to  us  a clear  course  of  development 
from  the  primitive  to  the  modern.  She  has  done  her  work  well ; the  whole 
is  set  down  in  an  interesting,  vivid  style.  It  is  the  best  gathering 
together  of  such  information  that  the  reviewer  has  seen 

E.  L.  D. 

Pictorial  Reading  Cards , Sets  A,  B,  C.  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Russell 
Square,  London,  England.  Price  25  cents  each.  Each  set  has  ten 
different  cards  with  a nursery  rhyme  and  an  amusing  illustration  on  each 
card.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  questions  relating  to  the  rhyme  and 
illustration.  These  cards  used  in  connection  with  the  Sentence  Method 
of  teaching  reading  are  invaluable.  They  are  also  very  useful  in  Lang- 
uage lessons.  The  rhyme  may  be  cut  off  and  afterwards  matched  with 
the  illustration.  As  the  cards  are  varnished  they  are  easily  preserved 
against  tearing  and  dirt.  They  are  thus  both  hygienic  and  economical. 

M.  i.  w. 

The  Standard  Book  of  Traditional  Songs  and  Tunes  for  Little  Folk. 
Price  3/9.  By  Mrs.  Murray  MacBain,  Associate  Editor  of  Child  Educa- 
tion. Evans  Bros.,  London.  A collection  of  90  Traditional  Melodies 
and  Rhymes  in  their  original  form.  All  the  favourites  of  children  for 
several  generations  are  found  in  this  delightful  book.  Every  melody  has 
a note  explaining  its  interesting  origin  and  where  it  is  sung  to-day. 

M.  i.  w. 


Book  Notices 

( Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere ) 

Primary 

The  Standard  Book  of  Traditional  Songs  and  Tunes  for  Little  Folk.  Selected  by 
Mrs.  J.  Murray  MacBain,  music  arranged  by  H.  May  Sarson.  Paper,  44  pages.  Con- 
taining 77  traditional  songs,  7 tunes  and  6 lullaby  or  sleepy-time  songs.  Price,  3s.  6d. 
net.  London,  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Arithmetic  Cards  for  the  Very  Young.  By  H.  J.  Larcombe,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Four  sets,  24  cards  in  each  set.  Price,  each  set,  Is.  net.  London,  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Pictorial  Reading  Cards.  “Invaluable  for  all  methods,  ideal  for  the  sentence 
method.”  Sets  A.,  B.,  C.  each,  lOd.  net.  Coloured  pictures,  rhymes,  sentences,  ques- 
tions, on  every  card.  Linen  finished  in  colour.  London,  Evans  Bros.,  Ltd. 

The  Three  Cats.  By  Rodney  Bennett,  M.A.  Limp,  111  pages.  Price,  35  cents. 
Illustrated.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.  Ltd.),  1931. 
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English 

Easy  Steps  in  English  Composition.  By  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne.  An 
introductory  book.  Limp,  56  pages.  Price,  20  cents.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  Ltd. 
(Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.),  1931. 

Further  Steps  in  English  Composition.  By  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R.  Polkinghorne. 
Limp,  164  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke, 
Irwin  & Co.  Ltd.),  1932. 

Questions  and  Exercises  in  English.  By  Edward  Albert.  Part  III,  Advanced. 
Paper,  64  pages.  Price,  15  cents.  London,  Geroge  G.  Harrap  & Co.,  Ltd.  (Toronto, 
Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.),  1932. 

Composition  for  Senior  Grades.  By  C.  G.  Brown  and  J.  H.  Hall.  With  Prefatory. 
Note  by  G.  G.  Sedgewick.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  376  pages.  Price,  95  cents.  Toronto, 
J.  M.  Dent  & Sons,  1931. 

English  Grammar  for  New  Canadians.  By  George  Elmore  Reaman,  Ph.D.  (Cornell), 
Superintendent  Ontario  Training  School  for  Boys,  Bowmanville.  Limp,  180  pages. 
Price,  85  cents.  Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1932. 

The  Working  Principles  of  Argument.  By  James  Milton  O’Neill,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Speech,  University  of  Michigan,  and  James  Howard  McBurney,  Depart- 
ment of  Speech,  University  of  Michigan.  Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $2.25.  Toronto, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada. 

History 

Stories  of  World  History.  By  F.  W.  Tickner,  D.Lit.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.).  Cloth,  272 
pages.  Price,  90  cents.  With  75  illustrations,  time  chart  and  map.  London,  Univer- 
sity of  London  Press,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.),  1929. 

The  Story  of  Laura  Secord.  A Study  in  Historical  Evidence.  By  W.  S.  Wallace. 
Paper,  26  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  1932. 

Treasure  Seeking  in  the  Store  Rooms  of  the  Past.  By  Agnes  Joynes.  With  a fore- 
word by  Lome  Pierce.  Cloth,  238  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Illustrated.  “In  a vivid 
and  entertaining  manner  the  author  traces  the  origin  and  development  of  those  simple 
things  by  means  of  which  society  has  worked  its  way  out  of  barbarism,  the  evolution  of 
dwelling  places;  man’s  food  and  how  he  obtained  it;  the  changing  styles  in  clothing 
and  personal  adornment;  the  struggle  for  expression  and  communication,  through  the 
alphabet,  ink,  paper  and  printing,  etc.”  Toronto,  Ryerson  Press,  1931. 

History  Junior  Course.  In  four  books.  All  illustrated  and  edited  by  Catherine 
B. Firth.  Price, $2.  for  the  four  volumes.  Book  one,  Children  of  Athens,  London  and  Rome. 
By  Norah  Mackenzie,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  formerly  Inspectress  of  schools,  Education  Depart- 
ment, Ceylon,  late  lecturer  in  Education,  University  of  London,  Goldsmiths’  College. 
Cloth,  128  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  Book  two,  From  Romans  to  Normans.  By  Anna 
F.  Titterton,  B.A.  (London),  Assistant  History  Mistress,  St.  Saviour’s  and  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  London.  Cloth,  145  pages.  Book  three,  The  Middle  Ages. 
By  Elsa  Nunn,  M.A.  (Cantab,  and  London),  Principal  of  Fishponds  Training  College, 
Bristol.  Cloth,  176  pages.  Price,  60  cents.  Book  four,  A Century  of  Discovery.  By 
Catherine  B.  Firth,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  (London),  Lecturer  in  History,  Furzedown  Training 
College,  London,  formerly  Directory  of  Historical  Studies,  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Cloth,  196  pages.  Price,  68  cents.  New  York,  Ginn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1931. 
(Montreal,  3431  King  Edward  Ave.). 

Mathematics 

mNumher  Highways  4.  By  M.  E.  Lazerte,  Ph.D.,  Director,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta,  and  G.  S.  Lord,  M.A.,  Principal,  Alberta  Normal  School,  Ed- 
monton. Limp,  98  pages.  Price,  35c.  Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1932. 
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Classics 

Res  Gestae  Populi  Romani.  By  A.  S.  C.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Assistant-master,  Liverpool 
Institute.  Limp,  84  pages.  Price,  45  cents.  “This  reader  will  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  rapid  and  fluent  reading  of  a Latin  author,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a survey 
in  outline  of  the  Roman  people.”  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  Ltd.  (Toronto,  Clarke,  Irwin 
& Co.,  Ltd.),  1931. 

Modern  Languages 

French  Composition  Through  Pictures.  Paper,  30  pages.  Price,  8d.  net.  London, 
Evans  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Science 

Physical  Chemistry.  By  Arthur  Sutcliffe,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C.,  Headmaster,  the 
city  school,  Lincoln,  formerly  of  Cambridge  and  County  High  School.  Cloth,  376 
pages.  Price,  $1.70.  London,  John  Murray,  1931. 

Colloids.  By  Ernest  S.  Hedges,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Manchester),  D.Sc.  (London), 
A.I.C.,  late  Darbishire  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Manchester.  Cloth,  272-8  pages 
Price,  $4.00.  Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1932. 

Commercial  Education 

The  Junior  Book-keeper.  By  L.  Bradbury  Daley.  Cloth,  169  pages.  Price,  70 
cents.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1932. 

General 

Needlework  for  the  Senior  Schools.  By  Gertrude  Fearnside,  Superintendent  of 
Domestic  Instruction  and  Needlework,  Plymouth  Education  authority,  University 
Examiner  in  Needlework,  London  University,  Member  of  Advisory  Committee  on 
Dressmaking,  Millinery  and  Needlework,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Cloth, 
64  pages.  Price,  3s.  6d.  Illustrated.  London,  Evans  Bros.  Ltd. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Assignment.  By  George  Alan  Yoakman,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  A 
phase  of  the  direction  of  learning  in  elementary  school,  secondary  school  and  college. 
Cloth,  398  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1932. 

Keeping  Mentally  Alive.  By  Ethel  Cotton.  Cloth,  306  pages.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1931. 

Tests  and  Measurements.  By  Irene  Palmer,  M.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  Yale  Univer" 
sity,  formerly  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Whittier  College,  Whittier, 
California.  Cloth,  143  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  A workbook  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  1932. 

Weather  and  Wings.  By  J.  W.  Winsom,  “Wildwood”.  Illustrated.  By  Irene 
Sprot.  Cloth,  172  pages.  Price,  85  cents.  “This  small  book  carries  a few  glimpses 
of  nature  seen  in  Western  Canada.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  lead  the  reader  out-of- 
doors,  to  point  out  a little  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  that  is  there,  for  the  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  life.”  Toronto,  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1932. 

The  Hawks  and  Owls  of  Ontario.  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Handbook  No.  2.  By 
L.  L.  Snyder.  Illustrated  by  T.  M.  Shortt.  Paper,  48  pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1932.  “The  various  species  are  described  briefly,  stress 
being  laid  on  the  characters  by  which  each  may  be  identified  when  seen  at  a distance; 
the  text  is  illustrated  by  pen  and  ink  drawings.  “The  biological  role  and  place  of  the 
birds  of  prey  in  nature  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  introduction.” 
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Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

The  retirement  of  R.  A.  Paterson,  B.A.,  public  school  inspector  for 
South  Oxford  since  1909  took  effect  last  month.  Born  in  the  County  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Paterson  attended  public  school,  high  school  and  model 
school  at  Ingersoll.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1887  with  first  class  honours  in  mathematics  and  physics.  After  a term 
at  the  Strathroy  Training  Institute  for  high  school  teachers,  he  taught 
for  some  years  in  the  high  schools  of  Gananoque  and  Whitby.  From 
1890  to  1897  he  was  principal  of  Perth  Collegiate  Institute.  A biograph- 
ical sketch  in  the  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  notes  that  at  one  stage 
Mr.  Paterson  gave  up  teaching  to  study  law.  “During  his  course  at 
Osgood  Hall  law  school  he  took  a scholarship  in  each  of  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  graduated  with  first-class 
honours  and  the  law  society’s  gold  medal.  After  graduation,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  and  enrolled  as  a barrister  and  a solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a standing  which  he  still  holds.  The  practice  of  law  having  little 
attraction  for  him,  he  again  turned  to  teaching.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  Mr.  Paterson  began  his  career  as  a teacher  more  than  53  years  ago 
and  has  spent  most  of  the  time  since  as  teacher,  student  or  inspector. 
He  has  always  been  a hard  worker  and  to-day,  at  the  end  of  his  long  road 
of  educational  activities,  looks  forward  to  a period  of  relaxation  from  a 
busy  life.’’  Mr.  J.  W.  Hagan,  M.A.,  formerly  public  school  inspector 
for  District  Division  VIII  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Paterson. 

Mr.  Norman  Wightman,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  public  school 
inspector  for  District  Division  VIII  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  W.  Hagan.  His 
address  will  be  Gore  Bay. 

The  long  and  worthy  services  of  T.  W.  Standing,  B.A.,  as  inspector 
of  public  schools  in  Brant  County,  were  given  tangible  recognition  on 
February  19  when  over  one  hundred  public  and  high  school  teachers  of 
Brant  County,  Brantford  and  other  places  tendered  him  a complimentary 
banquet  and  at  it  presented  him  with  an  illuminated  address  and  a purse 
of  gold.  Among  the  speakers  that  paid  honour  to  Mr.  Standing  were 

V.  K.  Greer,  chief  inspector  of  public  schools  for  the  Province  of  Ontario; 

W.  J.  Morrison,  public  school  inspector,  Brantford;  R.  D.  Gibson, 
principal  of  Waterford  Public  School;  C.  Ward  Butcher,  principal  of 
Paris  High  School ; Reeve  Allan  Scott  of  Brant  County;  Lieut. -Col.  Joyce, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Standing  as  inspector  of  public  schools  in  Brant 
County;  Miss  I.  Nicholson  of  the  Paris  Public  School  staff;  and  Capt. 
T.  Bingle  of  the  Brantford  public  school  staff.  Mr.  Standing  had  been 
inspector  for  Brant  County  from  1902  to  1931. 
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The  activities  of  the  Canadian  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
have  not  been  adversely  affected  by  disturbed  economic  conditions. 
The  Bureau  has  received  more  enquiries  than  ever  before  for  the  competi- 
tions at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Toronto.  Classes  will  be 
offered  in  the  following:  Ladies’  Choirs  (three  parts);  Ladies’  Choirs 
(four  parts);  Men’s  Choirs;  Vocal  Quartettes  and  Duets;  Vocal  Solos, 
including  a special  class  for  “Choir  Boys  only”;  Violin,  Cello  and  Viola 
Solos;  Stringed  Instruments — Trios  and  Quartettes;  Piano  Solos  and 
Duets;  Cornet,  Trombone  and  Euphonium  Solos;  Brass  Quartettes, 
Harmonica  Solos  and  Bands;  Bagpipe  Competitions  and  Old  Time 
Fiddlers  Competitions.  J.  S.  Atkinson,  Director,  Canadian  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  Room  420,  Confederation  Life  Building, 
Toronto,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  information. 

Dr.  John  C.  Glashan,  public  school  inspector  in  Ottawa  from  1876  to 
1910  died  on  March  14th  at  the  age  of  88  years.  Born  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  he  came  to  Canada  early  in  life  and  was  a student  at  the 
Toronto  Normal  School  in  the  fall  term  of  1860.  After  some  years’ 
experience  as  a teacher  in  public  schools  he  was  appointed  in  1864  first 
assistant  in  Provincial  Model  School  at  Toronto.  In  1871  he  became 
inspector  of  schools  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  West.  Later  he  was 
appointed  inspector  for  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  a member  of  the  newly 
created  Central  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Department  of  Education. 
Dr.  Glashan  was  known  as  an  expert  mathematician  and  was  the  author 
of  text-books  on  the  subject.  His  Arithmetic  for  High  Schools  was 
published  in  1890.  In  1899  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

James  B.  Dandeno,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  director  of  agricultural 
education  in  Ontario  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  died  on  March  13th, 
at  his  home,  215  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  following  a long  illness.  The  late 
Dr.  Dandeno  was  a native  of  Guelph,  and  prior  to  his  distinguished  career 
in  the  interest  of  agricultural  education  in  the  province,  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a botanist,  being  instructor  in  this  subject  at  the 
Harvard  summer  school  and  later  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
He  was  formerly  principal  of  Bowmanville  High  School.  He  was  director 
of  the  Guelph  summer  school  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  a lecturer 
on  methods  of  agricultural  education  at  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Dr.  Dandeno, 
agricultural  education  in  Ontario  developed  rapidly,  the  number  of 
schools  increasing  from  some  20  to  about  250. 

New  Brunswick 

Total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  New  Brunswick  schools  at  the  end  of 
June,  1931,  was  82,412,  an  increase  of  1,958  over  attendance  figures  for 
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the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year,  says  the  annual  report  of 
the  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  tabled  in  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
During  the  year  ending  June,  1931,  2,465  schools  were  in  operation, 
under  the  direction  of  2,708  teachers,  these  figures  representing  an 
increase  of  31  in  the  number  of  schools  and  47  in  the  number  of  teachers 
over  the  preceding  year.  Percentage  of  attendance  was  76.38,  a gain 
of  2.71  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  School 
attendance  in  the  three  cities  of  the  Province  was  as  follows:  Saint  John, 
9,368;  Fredericton,  1,709;  Moncton,  4,519.  The  2,708  teachers  employed 
at  the  end  of  June  included  thirty- three  grammar  school  teachers,  58 
superior  school  teachers,  1,065  first  class,  1,857  second  class,  288  third 
class  and  107  classroom  assistants. 

The  section  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  president  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  calls  the  last  year  “most  satisfactory”.  Regarding 
attendance  it  states:  The  total  enrolment  was  372,  an  increase  of  nearly 
one  hundred  in  a period  of  two  years. 

Total  expenditures  on  school  service  for  the  year  ending  October, 
1931,  reached  $511,849.91  as  compared  with  $495,866.47  for  the  previous 
year.  The  total  pension  and  disability  payments  to  teachers  for  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1931,  was  $55,200.50. 

An  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  day  enrolments  and  a slight  increase 
in  evening  classes  are  shown  in  the  13th  annual  report  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Vocational  Education  Board.  “All  services”,  says  the  report  of 
the  director,  W.  K.  Tibert,  “were  maintained  and  a steady  growth  can 
be  reported.  The  evening  school  programme  has  become  more  varied 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  centres.”  Regarding  this 
policy  of  applying  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  several  centres,  the 
report  points  to  the  success  of  the  agricultural  course  at  the  Carleton 
County  Vocational  School  at  Woodstock,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  course 
at  the  EdmUndston  Composite  High  School.  “The  pulp  course  during 
the  year  1930-31  was  eminently  successful”  says  the  section  of  the  report 
devoted  to  the  Edmundston  school.  Instruction  given  here  has  been 
approved  by  the  committee  on  education  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  and  a representative  of  that  Association  signs  di- 
plomas issued  by  the  school.  Thirteen  pupils  were  graduated  in  the 
pulp  course  and  received  diplomas  at  the  high  school  closing.  Most  of 
them  are  now  taking  a one-year  course  in  paper  making.  Total  voca- 
tional attendance  for  the  year  1930-31  was  2,556.  Total  expenditures 
by  the  Vocational  Board  during  the  same  period  reached  $108,670.60. 
A Model  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  held  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  during  the  second  week  of  March.  Sixty-five 
delegates  were  present  from  Acadia,  Dalhousie,  Mount  Allison,  King’s 
and  the  U.N.B.  In  addition  to  student  reports  and  speeches,  addresses 
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were  given  by  Dr.  A.  S.  MacFarlane,  chief  superintendent  of  education 
for  New  Brunswick,  and  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Dadson,  professor  of  history  at 
Acadia. 

Quebec 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Education  was  held  at  the  end  of  February  and  made  a complete 
revision  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  High  School  Leaving  Board, 
its  duties  and  obligations.  In  future  the  examination  will  be  more 
definitely  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
departmental  examination,  and  McGill  University  matriculation  exam- 
ination are  now  separated.  McGill  University  and  Bishop’s  University 
accept  school  leaving  certificates  provided  they  contain  the  required 
subjects  and  the  required  standard  of  marks  exacted  from  matriculation 
candidates.  The  new  High  School  Leaving  Board  consists  of  Inspector 
E.  S.  Giles,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools  as  Chairman;  Dean  Sinclair 
Laird,  Macdonald  College;  Dr.  W.  O.  Rothney,  Bishop’s  University; 
Dean  F.  M.  G.  Johnson,  McGill  University;  and  Professor  F.  O.  Call, 
Bishop’s  University.  The  Protestant  Committee  also  appointed  the 
examiners  for  the  High  School  Leaving  Examination  of  Grade  XI  in  June. 

Sawyerville  Consolidated  School  will  now  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
High  School.  The  recommendation  of  the  High  School  Inspector  in 
this  connection  was  approved. 

As  the  result  of  examinations  held  for  the  certificate  of  School  In- 
spector, two  candidates  were  successful  in  passing  these  examinations  and 
in  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  dealing  with 
such  certificates.  The  Protestant  Committee  has,  therefore,  awarded 
certificates  as  School  Inspectors  to  Mr.  Howard  Billings,  Quebec,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Greaves,  Knowlton. 

There  is,  at  present,  a vacancy  for  an  assistant  High  School  Inspector, 
and  the  Protestant  Committee  has  approved  of  an  increase  in  the  salary 
offered  so  that  a suitable  assistant  inspector  may  be  secured  for  1932-1933. 

A short  summer  school  in  the  methods  of  teaching  chemistry  will  be 
held  in  Montreal  High  School  for  specialists  in  Chemistry  during  the 
summer.  The  services  of  Professor  Evans  of  McGill  University  and 
Mr.  MacPhee,  Science  Specialist  at  Montreal  High  School,  have  been 
secured  for  this  short  course. 

Inspector  Hunter  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  four  counties 
for  which  he  is  responsible  showing  that  there  is  now  practically  no 
uncertificated  teacher  in  his  inspectorate. 

The  Protestant  Committee  awarded  $18,080  as  grants  to  poor 
municipalities  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  schools.  These  grants 
are  distributed  among  32  counties. 
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Teachers  mourn  the  death  of  Inspector  J.  W.  McOuat,  B.A.,  who 
died  in  his  74th  year  at  Lachute.  After  graduating  at  McGill  University, 
Inspector  McOuat  became  Principal  of  Lachute  Academy  in  1886,  and 
then  became  an  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  1892,  a position  which  he 
has  held  for  forty  years.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  and  was 
once  President.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Protestant  Central  Board 
of  Examiners.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in  the  counties  with  which 
he  was  identified. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  will  be  held  to  discuss 
the  new  course  of  study  for  which  all  teachers  are  waiting. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  again  provided  a sum  of  money  for 
carrying  on  the  summer  school  for  teachers  at  Macdonald  College  during 
the  month  of  July.  Arrangements  for  this  summer  school  are  now  in 
progress  and  announcements  will  soon  be  made. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  also  increased  the  grant  for  the 
teaching  of  French  in  Protestant  schools.  In  consequence,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  intends  to  appoint  an  assistant  inspector  of  High 
Schools,  so  that  every  superior  school  in  the  province  will  be  inspected 
by  a bilingual  inspector,  who  will  still  further  promote  the  teaching  of 
French. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Legislature  came  to  an  end  without  any 
assistance  being  rendered  to  the  Pension  Fund  for  teachers  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  The  demands  of  the  teachers  though  recognized  as  fair  were 
not  accepted  as  the  law  was  not  amended  in  accordance  therewith. 
The  condition  of  the  fund  is  such  that  the  teachers  will  again  require  to 
press  their  claims  on  the  Provincial  Government  until  the  dangerous 
situation  is  remedied. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland  has 
reported  to  McGill  University  that  on  account  of  economic  conditions 
it  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  reciprocal  interchange  scholarship 
for  teachers  between  Scotland  and  McGill  University. 

There  will  be  four  summer  schools  at  McGill  University  in  1932. 
The  usual  French  summer  school  will  be  held  from  July  27  to  July  30. 
There  will  be  a summer  Library  School  in  the  English  language  from 
June  6 to  July  16,  and  also  a summer  Library  School  in  the  French 
language  from  July  25  to  September  3.  There  will  also  be  a summer 
school  in  Museum  technique  from  June  13  to  June  25. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a summer  Library  School  will  be  conducted 
in  the  French  language  entirely.  Miss  Mary  P.  Parsons  has  been 
secured  as  a teacher  to  conduct  the  direction  in  the  French  Library 
School.  She  was  formerly  resident  director  of  the  American  Library 
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School  in  Paris,  and  will  be  assisted  by  leading  French  librarians  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

The  usual  French  Summer  School  for  French  Specialists  will  again 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Raguin  in  Montreal. 

Saskatchewan 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees’  As- 
sociation was  held  recently  in  Saskatoon  with  a registration  of  about 
four  hundred.  This  number  is  small  compared  with  registrations  in 
former  years  but  was  considered  satisfactory  in  view  of  depressed  financial 
conditions.  The  speakers,  besides  the  officials,  included  the  Premier, 
Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  E.  W.  Stapleford,  President,  Regina  College;  Pro- 
fessor Collingwood,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music,  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan ; Mr.  C.  P.  Seeley,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Sherry  of  the  Normal 
School,  Saskatoon;  Dean  Howes  of  Alberta  University;  Dr.  J.  S.  Huff, 
Deputy  Minister;  Mr.  Jas.  R.  McKay,  B.A.,  President,  Teachers’ 
Alliance  and  Miss  Mary  Grant,  rural  supervisor  of  school.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Heane,  barrister,  of  Elbow,  in  his  presidential  address  condemned  the 
existing  basis  of  paying  school  grants  as  antiquated  and  totally  unsuited 
to  present  day  needs.  He  maintained  that  education  is  a provincial 
responsibility  and  advocated  some  system  of  taxation  which  would  reach 
everyone,  probably  a tax  on  incomes  for  school  purposes.  He  pointed 
out  existing  inequalities  in  the  taxation  of  land  for  school  purposes  and 
the  consequent  inequitable  burdens  borne  by  ratepayers  in  districts  of 
small  assessment.  He  urged  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  study 
and  report  upon  taxation  and  payment  of  grants.  The  president  paid 
a tribute  to  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  working  with  very  little 
remuneration  yet  cheerfully  helping  to  maintain  the  schools  in  operation. 
He  commended  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  adoption  of  a new 
curriculum  and  for  the  extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  Government 
Correspondence  School  and  for  the  inauguration  of  instruction  through 
radio. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Little,  B.A.,  K.C.,  secretary  and  former  president,  in  his 
report  to  the  convention  expressed  regret  at  the  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  school  grants  at  a time  when  they  were  most  needed. 
The  necessity  for  boards  to  reduce  salaries  to  “starvation  wages”  he 
contended  lay  with  the  present  system.  The  local  school  boards  should 
not  be  saddled  with  the  blame.  He  suggested  a minimum  salary  for 
teachers. 

In  his  address  the  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  J.  T.  M. 
Anderson,  admitted  that  the  present  system  of  “flat  grant”  per  school 
was  inadequate  and  wrong  and  he  forecast  the  calling  together  of  represen- 
tatives from  trustees,  officials  of  rural  municipalities,  teachers  and  others 
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to  work  out  a better  plan  for  payment  of  grants.  He  defended  the 
government’s  decision  to  reduce  grants  temporarily  until  provincial 
revenues  became  more  buoyant.  He  dealt  with  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  extension  of  the  correspondence  courses  and  the  establish- 
ment of  instruction  by  means  of  radio.  He  disagreed  with  the  criticism 
that  the  Department  had  made  too  many  changes  in  texts,  showing  that 
the  cost  of  texts  in  Saskatchewan  was  lower  than  in  other  provinces. 
Dr.  Anderson  also  dealt  with  the  expansion  in  vocational  education  in 
the  province,  particularly  since  the  erection  of  the  new  technical  high 
schools  in  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Moose  Jaw. 

The  collegiate  institute  board,  Regina,  has  decided  that  beginning 
with  the  fall  term,  students  taking  longer  than  the  regular  time  to  com- 
plete grades  XI  and  XII  must  pay  extra  fees.  Students  taking  grade  XI 
subjects  after  the  third  year  will  be  charged  an  extra  fee  of  $5  a subject 
with  a maximum  of  $10.  A fee  of  $25  will  be  charged  students  who 
attend  a fifth  or  sixth  year.  In  this  way  students  who  spend  longer  than 
four  years  before  securing  grade  XII  diploma  will  be  reached. 

Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Needham  of  Unity,  a former 
president,  were  elected  honorary  officers  at  the  recent  convention  of 
trustees.  Other  officers  include:  R.  H.  Heane,  Elbow,  president;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Goulden,  Ebenezer,  first  vice-president ; Mrs.  Ashley  Walker,  M.A., 
Regina,  second  vice-president;  urban  representatives  on  the  executive: 
Mr.  W.  B.  Doyle,  Saskatoon;  Mr.  J.  W.  Sifton,  B.A.,  Moose  Jaw;  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Biss,  Outlook;  village  representatives:  Mr.  T.  H.  Truscott, 
Alameda;  Mr.  H.  H.  Tubman,  Wilcox;  rural  representatives:  Mrs.  E.  P. 
St.  John,  Kisbey;  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  Prince  Albert. 

The  urban  section  met  and  appointed  the  following  officers:  Mrs. 
Ashley  Walker,  M.A.,  Regina,  president;  Mr.  C.  H.  Biss,  Outlook,  vice- 
president;  E.  H.  Heane,  Elbow,  secretary-treasurer;  executive:  J.  W. 
Sifton,  B.A.,  Moose  Jaw;  W.  B.  Doyle,  Saskatoon;  Rev.  Canon  Cross, 
Lloydminster ; Rev.  Canon  Jones,  North  Battleford;  Dr.  D.  J.  Brass, 
Yorkton. 

A matter  of  very  great  interest  especially  to  southern  Saskatchewan 
is  the  study  and  investigation  now  being  made  by  Dr.  E.  Wallace, 
Chancellor  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Learned  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  on  behalf  of  the 
senate  and  board  of  governors  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
following  the  request  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Stapleford,  president  of  Regina  College, 
that  Regina  College  be  granted  authority  to  extend  its  instruction  to 
include  third  and  fourth  arts  in  affiliation  with  the  University.  Dr. 
Stapleford  vigorously  disclaims  any  suggestion  of  a second  university. 
Already  the  college  in  common  with  Luther  and  Campion  Colleges, 
Regina,  gives  instruction  in  second  year  arts,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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University  and  permission  is  sought  to  extend  the  work,  the  students 
writing  as  they  do  now  upon  the  examinations  of  the  University.  It  is 
understood  that  President  W.  C.  Murray  of  the  University  and  the 
Honorable  Justice  Haul  tain,  Chancellor,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  the  request.  Dr.  Murray  has  given  some  consideration  to 
a plan  whereby  the  teaching  of  the  first  two  years  of  arts  would  be  left 
to  the  junior  colleges  of  which  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  throughout. 
Saskatchewan  and  only  the  last  two  years  would  be  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It  would  appear  that  a similar  plan  has  met  with  some  success 
in  the  United  States.  A suggestion  has  been  put  forward  that  upon 
completion  of  two  years  at  the  junior  college  a minor  degree  such  as 
Associate  in  Arts  might  be  awarded. 

Major  Fred  J.  Ney,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  met  the  local  executive  in  Regina  recently,  and  discussed  the 
scheme  of  national  lectureships  and  educational  advisorships  approved 
by  the  national  executive  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Montreal.  The  idea 
is  to  further  interest  in  adult  education  particularly  in  physical  education, 
music,  the  drama  and  dramatic  appreciation,  art  and  art  appreciation, 
radio,  cinema  and  visual  education,  and  literature.  The  scheme  if 
adopted  provides  for  the  appointment  of  directors  with  Dominion  wide 
fields,  one  for  each  of  the  branches  indicated.  The  director,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  provincial  departments,  would  stimulate 
interest  and  co-ordinate  any  existing  agencies.  Mr.  Robert  Jarman, 
at  present  joint-director  of  physical  education  for  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
and  the  province  of  Manitoba,  has  been  suggested  as  director  for  the 
department  of  physical  education,  Mr.  Campbell  Mclnnis  of  Toronto 
for  the  department  of  music  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lismer  for  the  department 
of  art  and  art  appreciation.  The  members  of  the  local  committee  who 
met  Major  Ney  included  Mr.  D.  M.  Balfour,  chairman;  Dr.  J.  D.  Denny, 
secretary;  Mr.  Justice  Martin;  Mr.  H.  E.  Sampson  of  the  Public  School 
Board;  Mr.  G.  D.  Ralston,  B.A.,  principal,  Normal  School;  Mr.  G.  R. 
Dolan,  M.A.,  principal,  Balfour  Technical  School;  Dr.  Stapleford, 
president,  Regina  College;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Balfour,  president,  Women’s 
Canadian  Club;  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Carmichael.  Dr.  J.  H.  McKechnie 
represented  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Association  of  Rural 
Municipalities  a resolution  was  passed  asking  the  provincial  legislature 
to  confer  greater  control  over  school  finances  on  the  councils  of  the 
municipalities.  This  move  will  undoubtedly  be  opposed  very  stren- 
uously by  the  organized  trustees.  Rural  municipalities  contain  several 
school  districts,  some  as  many  as  twenty  or  more.  The  ratepayers  of 
a school  district  elect  trustees  to  administer  the  school  affairs  of  the 
district  but  the  trustees  do  not  fix  the  tax  rate  nor  do  they  collect  taxes. 
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These  powers  belong  to  the  rural  municipal  councils,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  entire  municipality.  The 
school  board,  each  year  determines  the  amount  of  money  it  will  require 
to  operate  the  school  and  requisitions  the  council  for  this  amount. 
The  council  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay  over  this  amount  each  year. 
To  the  council,  therefore,  belongs  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  tax 
rate  and  in  these  days,  the  responsibility  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
The  councils  are  of  the  opinion  that  expenditure  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  body  that  must  fix  the  tax  rate.  Many  school  districts 
which  are  having  very  great  difficulty  in  operating  school  at  the  present 
time  have  amounts  due  them  from  the  municipalities.  In  fact  if  requisi- 
tions were  up  to  date  school  financing  would  present  no  immediate 
difficulty.  A school  board’s  only  sources  of  revenue  are  the  government 
half-yearly  grants  and  the  amount  of  the  yearly  requisition  upon  council. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Balfour  Technical  School  was  crowded  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  evening  classes  in  the  com- 
mercial, home  economics  and  industrial  departments.  The  programme 
consisted  of  presentation  of  prizes,  musical  numbers  and  gymnastics. 
The  combined  orchestra  of  the  Technical  and  Commercial  Schools 
furnished  musical  selections  between  the  various  items  on  the  programme. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Moffet,  chairman  of  the  vocational  committee,  was  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  J.  Arch.  McLeod,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  inspector  of  high  schools, 
was  among  those  who  presented  the  prizes.  The  Technical  School  has 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  General  Motors  of  Canada  to  provide  a special 
course  in  motor  mechanics  on  the  latest  models  of  the  General  Motors’ 
cars.  The  course  will  be  given  at  the  local  plant  of  the  General  Motors. 
The  Technical  School  commenced  for  the  first  time  this  spring  to  give 
instruction  in  Agriculture  and  it  is  expected  that  this  form  of  instruction 
will  be  a corporate  part  of  the  work  hereafter.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  secure  assistance  from  the  various  agricultural  experts  in  the  service 
of  the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  winter  months  Mr.  W.  J.  P.  Selby,  executive  com- 
missioner of  the  Boy  Scouts,  has  been  organizing  units  among  the  boys 
of  the  provincial  normal  schools  in  connection  with  the  Gilwell  training 
courses  for  scout  leaders.  The  courses  have  been  voluntary  but  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  practically  all  the  male  students  of  the 
normal  schools.  The  course  is  in  three  divisions.  The  intermediate 
course  must  be  taken  on  the  field  at  Boy  Scout  camps.  It  is  expected 
that  many  of  the  normal  school  students  when  they  take  charge  of  schools 
will  continue  their  training  for  Boy  Scout  leadership.  A group  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  boys  at  the  Normal  School,  Regina,  were  recently 
presented  with  their  Gilwell  training  certificates,  the  presentation  being 
made  by  the  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson. 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Latta,  provincial  commissioner  of  Boy  Scouts  and  former 
Minister  of  Education,  attended  the  presentation  as  well  as  Mr.  W.  J.  P. 
Selby  and  G.  D.  Ralston,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  normal  school. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Denny,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Regina,  has 
announced  that  beginning  with  the  fall  term  in  September  the  schools 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  with  a staff  of  six  less  than  at  present.  While  240 
beginners  have  been  admitted  since  the  new  year,  still  the  present  enrol- 
ment in  the  public  schools  is  about  120  less  than  it  was  a year  ago.  It  now 
stands  at  7,522.  On  the  other  hand  the  collegiate  institutes,  and  the 
commercial  and  technical  schools  of  the  city  report  increased  enrolment 
over  last  year.  The  public  school  board  is  considering  an  offer  to  insure 
the  pupils  against  accidents.  The  proposal  is  that  by  paying  50c.  a year, 
parents  may  insure  a child  for  medical  and  surgical  costs  up  to  $100.00 
resulting  from  an  accident  occurring  between  8.30  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m., 
on  school  days  or  by  paying  $1.00  for  twenty-four-hour  protection  on 
school  days.  It  is  reported  that  the  school  board  at  Moose  Jaw 
have  also  approved  of  the  insurance  scheme  to  take  effect  immediately. 
The  scheme  of  course,  will  be  optional  with  parents. 

The  combined  annual  convention  of  The  Saskatchewan  Educational 
Association  and  The  Saskatchewan  Teachers’  Alliance  was  held  in 
Saskatoon  during  the  Easter  week.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron,  B.A.,  principal 
of  Nutana  Collegiate  Institute,  Saskatoon,  president  of  the  Education 
Association  and  Mr.  J.  R.  MacKay,  B.A.,  vice-principal,  Bedford  Road 
Collegiate  Institute  and  president  of  the  Alliance  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  their  respective  organizations. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Huff,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  has  announced  that 
the  three  normal  schools  will  close  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The 
students  will  not  take  the  usual  week’s  vacation  at  Easter.  Ordinarily 
the  normal  schools  would  close  on  June  3. 

Implementing  his  earlier  announcements  of  a cut  in  school  grants, 
the  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  has 
introduced  a bill  into  the  legislature  reducing  grants  by  one  third,  as  a 
temporary  measure.  Should  this  bill  become  law  a rural  school  would 
receive  a grant  of  $1.00  a day  for  a maximum  of  200  days  during  the  year. 
Each  department  in  a graded  school  would  also  receive  $1.00  with  a 
slightly  decreased  amount  for  schools  with  six  or  more  departments. 
High  school  rooms  would  each  receive  $3.00  per  day. 

Alberta 

Educational  circles  in  Alberta  were  shocked  to  learn  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day that  Elmer  L.  Luck,  M.A.,  of  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  had 
passed  away.  While  he  had  been  ill  for  some  months  and  it  was  known 
that  he  would  have  a hard  fight  to  regain  his  health,  no  one  anticipated 
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that  his  career  would  terminate  so  suddenly.  Mr.  Luck  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Beeton,  Ontario,  and  received  his  education 
at  Albert  College,  Belleville,  and  Victoria  College,  Toronto.  Almost 
immediately  after  graduation  he  came  to  Alberta  and  in  1909  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Edmonton  School  Board  in  which  service  he  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1912,  Mr.  Luck  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  graduate  work  in  modern  languages  in  Germany.  He  was 
within  a few  months  of  completing  his  work  for  his  Doctorate  when  the 
war  broke  out.  He  was  promptly  interned  and  not  permitted  to  return 
to  Canada  until  the  next  year.  On  his  return  he  resumed  teaching  in 
Edmonton  doing  advanced  work  in  English,  French  and  German  in 
Victoria  High  School.  In  addition  to  his  class  work  he  took  a lively 
interest  in  all  extra-curricular  interests  of  the  school,  acting  as  conductor 
for  both  the  Glee  Club  and  School  Orchestra.  His  interest  in  music  led 
him  into  many  community  activities.  For  several  years  he  conducted 
church  choirs;  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  a 
general  favourite.  In  1931,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the 
provincial  Summer  School  and  was  looking  forward  to  a continuance  of 
that  work  during  the  coming  summer.  His  father,  L.  H.  Luck,  for 
many  years  the  efficient  and  highly  esteemed  principal  of  Connaught 
School  in  Calgary,  still  resides  in  that  city. 

When  the  natural  resources  were  turned  over  to  the  province  by  the 
Dominion  government  in  1930,  there  was  transferred  a school  fund  of 
slightly  more  than  nine  and  a half  million  dollars.  This  money  is  in  the 
form  of  a dominion  debenture  certificate  having  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
payable  half-yearly.  Since  their  transfer  to  the  province  none  of  the 
‘ ‘school  lands”  have  been  sold  but  approximately  $150,000  additional 
money  has  been  received  on  this  amount.  This  amount  was  made  up 
of  interest  both  on  the  investment  and  on  sums  still  unpaid  from  former 
sales  and  of  payments  in  principal. 

Teachers-in-training  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  required  as  part  of 
their  practice  or  apprentice  work  to  spend  at  least  a week  in  the  ordinary 
one-room  schools  of  the  open  country.  These  schools  are  selected  by  the 
inspectors  on  the  basis  of  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  of  direct- 
ing the  visiting  students’  effort  and  the  willingness  of  the  teacher  and 
school  board  to  co-operate  in  this  bit  of  training.  There  is  usually  little 
difficulty  on  the  latter  score  since  teacher  and  school  are  both  pleased  to 
act  as  hosts  to  the  visitor.  When  the  number  of  students  to  be  cared  for 
is  large,  the  number  of  schools  required  is  so  great  that  practically  all 
that  are  reasonably  accessible  must  be  used.  This  rural  practice  falls 
in  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  and  following  Easter.  During  the 
first  two  days  the  student  observes  the  teacher,  studies  the  time-table 
and  generally  becomes  familiar  with  the  situation.  On  the  third  day 
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some  teaching  is  done  and  on  the  last  two  days  he  assumes  complete 
control  of  the  school,  giving  the  assignments,  following  the  regular 
schedule  for  the  day,  assigning  and  supervising  the  seat  work  and 
generally  carrying  on  as  he  would  do  if  charged  with  full  responsibility. 
Students  report  this  as  the  most  valuable  practice  they  receive  in  their 
year’s  training. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Alberta  Educational 
Association  was  held  in  Calgary  during  Easter  week.  The  executive  in 
announcing  its  programme  stated  that  its  purpose  had  been  to  combine 
the  practical  with  the  inspirational.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  objective  was  realized.  Dr.  Swanson  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  gave  three  major  addresses  on  the  following  timely  and 
informative  topics:  (1)  “ Rural  Life  and  the  Rural  School — a Challenge 
and  an  Opportunity”;  (2)  The  Imperial  Economic  Conference  and  the 
New  World  Order”;  (3)  “The  Economic  Foundation  of  Education”. 
The  Honourable  Perren  Baker,  Minister  of  Education,  spoke  on  the  task 
of  keeping  schools  up  to  standard  under  the  present  trying  conditions. 
Dr.  C.  Sansom,  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School,  gave  an  address  entitled 
“Administration,  Leadership  and  Criticism”,  in  which  he  gave  definite 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  present  system. 

On  Wednesday  the  entire  convention  met  in  sections.  In  the  junior 
elementary  section  Superintendent  Buchanan  of  Calgary  discussed 
“Present  Tendencies  in  Primary  Education”.  In  the  senior  section, 
Inspector  Bremner  of  Macleod  outlined  the  values  and  limitations  of 
Objective  Tests  and  Mr.  Hutton  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School  gave  an 
illustrated  address  on  the  “Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Senior  Grades”. 
The  Industrial  section  held  an  all  day  meeting  in  the  Commercial  High 
School.  Members  of  this  section  spent  most  of  the  time  in  discussing 
problems  of  curriculum. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  impending  retirement  of 
two  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  members  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  Department  of  Education.  These  are  Inspector 
James  A.  Fife,  M.Sc.,  of  Edmonton  and  Inspector  John  W.  Russell,  B.A., 
of  Camrose.  Each  has  given  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  province  and  each  can  look  back  on  years 
marked  by  conscientious  effort  and  fruitful  service.  Inspector  Fife  came 
to  Edmonton  from  Peterboro  where  he  had  built  up  a reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  outstanding  ability.  In  1909  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
inspection  staff  of  the  province  then  consisting  of  eight  men  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Edmonton  district.  In  this  work  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  At  various  times  during  this  period  he  has  been 
released  for  special  duties.  In  1913,  he  made  a trip  into  the  north 
country  to  visit  the  schools  being  carried  on  at  the  mission  stations  of  the 
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Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  His  visits  to  these  schools  were 
rather  in  the  nature  of  short  courses  in  pedagogy  than  formal  inspections. 
On  this  occasion  he  travelled  up  the  Peace  River  from  Peace  River 
crossing  to  Dunvegan  in  a canoe  towed  by  Indians.  On  several  occasions 
he  assisted  with  special  problems  in  the  Normal  schools  and  for  years 
was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  better 
known  or  more  generally  beloved  than  Inspector  Fife. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Fife  came  to  Edmonton,  John  W. 
Russell  came  to  the  province  also  from  Ontario.  He  also  was  an  experi- 
enced teacher  and  on  his  arrival  here  was  appointed  to  the  principalship 
at  Olds.  At  midsummer,  1908,  he  became  principal  at  Camrose.  This 
was  a new  town  and  much  pioneering  work  had  to  be  done  by  the  new 
principal.  How  well  these  foundations  were  laid  is  evidenced  by  the 
splendid  school  system  which  that  town  enjoys  today.  In  1913,  Mr. 
Russell  joined  the  provincial  inspection  staff  with  headquarters  at  High 
River.  In  1918,  he  returned  to  Camrose  and  has  had  charge  of  that 
district  till  the  present.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  of  removing  to  larger  centres  and  to  what  would  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  larger  opportunities.  These  he  always  declined 
believing  that  the  most  important  field  of  usefulness  for  him  was  to  be 
found  in  the  one-room  school  of  his  own  home  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Russell  has  always  been  a man  of  rare  insight  and  tact.  These  qualities 
coupled  with  a kindly  disposition  and  excellent  judgment  made  him  one 
of  the  Department’s  most  trusted  officers. 

Since  both  Inspector  Fife  and  Inspector  Russell  are  in  excellent  health 
though  they  have  reached  the  retiring  age,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
they  may  have  many  years  in  which  to  enjoy  their  leisure  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  many  interests  which  very  busy  lives  have  hitherto 
made  impossible. 

In  1918,  the  University  tried  the  experiment  of  inviting  young  people 
from  the  farms  to  come  to  it  for  a week  that  they  might  become  familiar 
with  what  the  University  had  to  offer  and  get  a taste  of  University  life. 
From  the  outset  the  experiment  was  a success  and  annually  since  that 
date  upwards  of  150  farm  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part  in  the  conference. 
A well  balanced  programme  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  is  provided. 
For  the  boys  there  are  lectures  in  field  crops,  soils,  entomology,  dairying, 
animal  husbandry  and  agricultural  engineering.  For  the  girls  there  are 
lectures  in  household  economics,  home  nursing,  poultry  raising,  gardening 
and  home  beautifying.  Lectures  are  also  given  the  combined  group  in 
history  and  literature.  Training  in  public  speaking  is  also  provided. 
Evening  programmes  are  recreational  in  character  and  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  community  singing,  concerts,  theatre  parties  and  dancing. 
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Without  doubt  the  University  through  this  Farm  Young  People’s  Week 
is  touching  the  life  of  rural  people  as  effectively  as  in  any  service  it  offers. 

An  organization  that  is  slowly  winning  favour  in  the  province  is  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association.  In  Calgary,  branches  of  this  organization 
exist  in  the  communities  of  practically  all  the  larger  schools.  All  send 
representatives  to  a city-wide  federation  of  Parent-Teachers  Associations. 
An  active  branch  exists  in  High  River  and  others  are  to  be  found  scattered 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Recently  a new  association  has 
been  organized  at  Lougheed.  It  has  been  studying  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  province  and  the  Dominion  and  has  listened  to  ad- 
dresses from  W.  T.  Lucas,  M.P.,  and  A.  G.  Andrews,  M.L.A.  Last 
month  M.  M.  O’Brien,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
outlined  the  organization  of  the  Department  and  the  administration  of 
Education  in  the  Province. 

In  August,  1930,  the  Interprovincial  Committee  of  the  four  Western 
provinces  decided  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  new  readers  for 
Grades  I-VI  of  the  elementary  school.  Representatives  of  the  provinces 
met  in  January  last  year  and  drew  up  specifications  which  were  duly 
approved  by  the  Departments  concerned  and  forwarded  to  representative 
publishing  houses  in  Eastern  Canada.  Easter  of  this  year  was  fixed  as 


Check  and  Double  Check  B8hh 

■ ■ THESE  BOOKS  ■ ■ 

As  Possibilities  for  Lower  and  Middle  School  Reading  for  1932-33 


Jagger : A Book  of  English  Poems. 
Part  I.  Cloth  Bds.  45c.;  limp,  35c. 

Part  II.  Cloth  Bds.  45c.;  limp.  35c. 

Part  III.  Cloth  Bds.  60c.;  limp,  50c. 

Part  IV.  Cloth  Bds.  65c.;  limp,  60c. 

Hall : Selections  from  the  English 
Poets. 

Book  II,  40c. ; Books  III  and  IV,  each 
45c.  (limp  cloth). 

Edgar  and  Chilman:  A Treasury  of 
Verse. 

Part  II,  45c.;  Part  III,  45c.;  Part  IV, 
50c. 

Reynolds:  Twenty-two  Story  Poems 
—50  c. 

Newbolt:  Book  of  Verse — 50c. 


Fallis:  A Miscellany  of  Tales — 45c. 

Fallis:  A Miscellany  of  Tales  and 
Essays — 45  c. 

Pen-Portraits  and  Character  Sketches 
—50c. 

A Book  of  Classical  Stories — 50c. 

Travellers’  Tales  and  Sketches — 50c. 

Essays  Old  and  New — 50c. 

Junior  One-Act  Plays  of  To-day — 
45c. 

Great  Characters  in  English  Litera- 
ture— 50c. 

Compton  : The  Dickens  Book — 60c. 

Borland  : The  Scott  Book — 60c. 

Seaborne : The  Detective  in  Fiction 
— 60c. 


All  are  bound  in  cloth  boards  except  as  indicated,  and  practically  all  have 
been  used  this  year  in  secondary  schools  in  Canada.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  copies  for  examination  or  a list  of  the  tables  of  contents.  Prices  given 
are  subject  to  the  educational  discount. 

CLARKE,  IRWIN  & COMPANY  LIMITED 

86  Richmond  St.  W.  Publishers  Toronto  2,  Canada 
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the  date  for  the  submission  of  the  sample  sets  of  readers  by  the  competing 
publishers.  The  time  allowed  has  proved  inadequate  so  the  date  has 
been  set  forward  to  September  15th.  It  was  hoped  to  have  the  new 
books  ready  for  introduction  by  mid-summer  of  next  year.  This  will 
now  have  to  be  postponed  until  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1934. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  shows  how  resourceful  people  are  meeting  the  present  situation : 
“If  regarded  only  in  terms  of  material  expansion  of  a measurable  kind,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  year  which  has  just  closed  will  not  go  down  in  the  history  of 
education  in  this  Province  as  an  outstanding  one.  A comparatively  small  number 
of  school  districts,  forty  in  all,  were  organized,  and  the  usual  school  building 
program  was  seriously  curtailed,  owing  to  inability  to  market  school  debenture 
issues.  This  does  not  mean  that  needed  school  facilities  were  not  provided.  In  a 
great  many  districts  the  difficulty  of  providing  necessary  accommodation  was 
overcome  by  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  provision 
of  the  school  desks  and  furniture  as  well,  through  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
labour  and  materials  by  the  ratepayers.  When  this  work  is  well  done  and  creditable 
accommodation  is  provided  it  has  been  customary  for  the  government,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  inspector,  to  give  a special  grant,  usually  of  about  two 
hundred  dollars,  to  assist  the  board  in  paying  for  the  necessary  mill  work  and 
hardware  to  complete  the  building  satisfactorily.  This  scheme  was  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  in  the  case  of  thirty-six  districts  during  the  year.  The  buildings 
and  the  equipment  may  lack  something  in  finish  and  attractiveness,  but  the  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  stimulating  community  interest  in  the  school,  and  leaves  the 
district  free  of  capital  debt,  so  that  all  its  future  revenues  from  taxation  may  be 
used  for  meeting  the  running  expenses  of  the  school.” 

Alberta  along  with  other  provinces  is  suffering  from  a sharp  decline 
in  revenue.  To  balance  the  budget  drastic  action  had  to  be  taken. 
The  government  chose  to  meet  the  situation  by  instituting  savings 
wherever  possible  and  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  latter  include 
a provincial  income  tax,  heavier  amusement  tax  and  heavier  automobile 
license.  The  savings  include  curtailments  in  many  departments  and 
the  withdrawal  of  some  services  entirely.  The  Department  of  Education 
appears  to  have  fared  very  well  in  the  estimates  now  before  the  legislature. 


SPROTT’S  FINGERFIT  PENHOLDERS 


Made  in  Canada 

TEA  CHERS  ! Write  now  for  a free  sample— Red  or  Black 

Easy  to  write  with,  very  light  and  well-balanced,  which  prevents  tight  gripping  and 
promotes  a fluent,  easy  style  of  writing.  Try  one  with  a Sprott’s  Pen  Point  No.  2. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,  383  Church  St.,  TORONTO 
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PROTECT  YOUR  PUPILS! 


You  will  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  and  insure  the 
health  of  your  students  by  using : 


Interlake  Individual  Paper  Towels 

—PURE,  SOFT,  ABSORBENT— 

The  most  economical  answer  to  this  hygienic  problem. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  and  show  them  to  your  schoolboard. 


ittteHake  Tissue  Mills  Cbi 

Limited 

Head  Office:  74  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Sales  Branch:  624  Confederation  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Mills  at  MERRITTON,  Canada. 


DEPARTMENTAL 

EXAMINATION 

PAPERS 

Upper  School,  Middle  School 
Lower  School 
High  School  Entrance 

For  the  years  1925  to  1931  inclusive 
(Lower  School  1926,  1930, 
incomplete) 

Price,  15  cents  for  a complete  set 
for  each  year,  or  individual  papers 
at  the  rate  of  ten  papers  for 
fifteen  cents. 

For  further  particulars,  write 

-Ji  Sbc  School 
371  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO  5 


Why  Pay  More ? 

EUROPE - 

26  days  - $199.00 

36  days  - $274.00 

51  days  - $425.00 

Four  Convenient  Sailings 

ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY  TOURS 
43  S t.  ©ecrffie  Street 
Tcrcntc  3/  Ontario 
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The  inspection  vote  has  been  reduced  approximately  sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  As  a consequence  the  government  inspection  service  will  be 
withdrawn  in  the  case  of  the  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  The 
allowances  for  travelling  expenses  in  the  case  of  those  remaining  will  be 
reduced.  The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  in  Calgary  will  receive 
nine  thousand  less  in  appropriation  than  last  year  while  the  University 
of  Alberta  received  a cut  of  approximately  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  very  serious  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Other  savings  of  smaller  amounts  have  been  effected  in  practically  every 
branch  of  the  Department’s  activities.  The  vote  of  the  Department  of 
Education  on  capital  account  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  As  a result  of  the  changes  in  policy  several  transfers  in  the 
inspection  staff  have  been  made  necessary.  David  M.  Sullivan,  M.A., 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  Edmonton  city  inspectorate  goes  to  Camrose 
where  he  will  succeed  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  B.A.,  who  has 
held  a similar  position  in  Calgary,  will  now  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
rural  inspectorates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calgary. 


British  Columbia 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
contains  the  usual  interesting  budget  of  information.  Of  the  694,000 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  113,914  are  in  attendance  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Of  these,  69,616  are  enrolled  in  city  schools, 
21,941  in  schools  of  rural  municipalities,  and  22,357  in  those  of  rural 
districts.  Of  the  total  enrolment,  high  schools  account  for  16,197; 
superior  schools,  734;  junior  high  schools,  5,810;  elementary  schools, 
91,173.  In  addition  to  these,  high  school  correspondence  classes  had 
an  enrolment  of  1,055;  elementary  correspondence  classes,  681;  night 
schools,  7,179.  Pupils  of  foreign  parentage  numbered  14,120.  Of  these, 
1,325  were  Chinese;  4,128,  Japanese;  106,  East  Indians.  Greater  Van- 


Strength  - Stability  - 


Established  1869 


Assurances  In  Force 

(Dec.  31,  1930)  - - $492,833,318 

Assets $116,662,059 

Surplus  Funds  and 

Contingency  Reserves  - $12,468,009 

THE 

MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA 

Head  Office:  WATERLOO,  ONT. 


Service 


A Purely 
Mutual 
Company 

Every  dollar  of 
surplus  earnings 
belongs  to  policy- 
holders and  is 
either  actually 
paid  or  allotted  as 
cash  dividends  or 
held  in  trust  for 
future  distribution 
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TWO 


EXPENSE 

Oral 

Across 
Canada 
*315 
$295 

other  points  on  application 


From 

MONTREAL 

From 

TORONTO 


Leave  Montreal 
July  8 and  22 

Leave  Toronto 
July  9 and  23 


“THREE  WEEKS ” 

of  fascinating  travel  and  variety 

8000  MILES  by 
Rail,  Water,  Motor  and  Air 

( Air  optional ) 

Across  Canada  and  back  by  entirely 
different  routes  with  stops  at  Jasper- 
Minaki,  Banff-Lake  Louise,  Vancouver, 
Victoria  and  other  places.  Enjoy  the 
Great  Lakes  Cruise.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Cruise  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Optional  side  trip  to  Alaska  at 
additional  cost. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  to". 

H.  C.  BOURLIER 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 
or  any  Agent  of  the 

Canadian  National 


STUDY 


Teachers  to-day 
a?  ffigIPF  have  many  oppor- 
tunities  to  improve 
their  academic 
standing.  Cultural 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  are  offered 
through  our  Department  of  Ex- 
tension and  in  the  Summer 
School. 

The  experience  of  over  half  a 
century  in  conducting  extramural 
studies  enables  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity to  offer  a very  great  service 
to  those  seeking  a cultural 
education. 

The  seven  weeks’  session  of 
Queen’s  Summer  School  com- 
bines holidays  and  study. 

For  information  write  to  the 
Director,  Department  of  Exten- 
sion, 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 


HAROLD  ECGLES 

MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

Sail  July  2 - Duchess  of  Atholl 

IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND,  RELGIUM,  FRANCE, 
GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY 

Land  portions  costing  from 
$148.00  to  $514.00 

Ocean  passage  according  to  class 
and  space  selected  on  s learner 

Personally  conducted — superior 
hotels — leisurely  travel 


Extensions  to 

Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales, 
Normandy,  Rritlany 

Independent  Travel  Arranged 

Go  any  time,  anywhere,  Cost  to  suit  you 
Write 

HAROLD  ECCLES 

71  Hillcrest  Dr.  Lloyd.  9896 
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couver  is  credited  with  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  elementary  school  attend- 
ance of  the  province,  76  per  cent,  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  56  per 
cent,  of  the  senior  high  school  attendance. 

Grade  distribution  of  pupils  indicates  that  a high  percentage  reached 
grade  VIII  before  leaving  school,  and  over  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  reach 
grade  VIII  are  afterwards  enrolled  in  high  school  classes.  This  com- 
paratively high  percentage  of  grade  IX  enrolment  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  British  Columbia  the  permissible  age  for  leaving 
school  is  fifteen  years.  After  grade  IX  the  falling  off  is  noticeable. 
In  grade  IX  the  enrolment  was  7,981 ; in  grade  X it  was  5,972 ; in  grade  XI 
it  dropped  to  3,650.  While  it  is  regrettable  that  so  many  pupils  fail  to 
complete  the  high  school  course,  there  is  the  other  side  to  the  shield: 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  so  many  boys  and  girls  participate  to  some 
extent  in  the  higher  development  and  the  wider  outlook  afforded  by  the 
secondary  schools.  In  grade  XII,  where  the  course  covers  the  work  of 
the  first  university  year,  the  students  numbered  562.  The  attendance 
in  this  grade  bids  fair  to  increase  rapidly. 

In  high  and  superior  schools  630  teachers  were  engaged;  in  junior 
high  schools,  209 ; in  elementary  schools,  3,109 ; a total  of  3,948.  Of  these 
the  number  holding  academic  certificates,  almost  exclusively  university 
degrees,  was  759;  first-class,  1,380;  second  class,  1,471;  third  class,  65; 
temporary  and  special,  273.  In  high  and  superior  schools  men  teachers 
numbered  383;  women  teachers,  247;  in  junior  high  schools,  men,  105; 
women,  104;  in  elementary  schools,  men,  675;  women,  2,434. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  high  and  superior  schools 
was  27;  in  junior  high  schools,  28;  in  elementary  schools,  30. 

Vancouver  Normal  School  trained  287  candidates  for  teachers’ 
certificates;  Victoria  Normal  School,  169.  The  provincial  university 
enrolled  2,044  in  the  ordinary  sessional  classes. 

Three  new  high  schools  were  opened  during  the  year;  7 superior 
schools;  3 junior  high  schools;  28  new  elementary  schools,  fourteen  of 
these  in  the  Peace  River  district.  In  addition  to  these,  42  new  class- 
rooms were  opened  in  graded  schools. 

Government  expenditure  on  education  amounted  to  $3,834,727.19. 
Local  expenditure  amounted  to  $6,226,660.80. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW  RONEO  DUPLICATOR? 

MODEL  210  P.  I.  M. 

(Three  colours  in  one  operation,  using  semi-solid  ink) 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  DUPLICATING  EQUIPMENT 
Call,  write  or  phone  for  descriptive  literature 

RONEO  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  OTTAWA  VANCOUVER 
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And  the  cost  is  trifling 


PHYSICIANS  and  dentists  everywhere  are  recommending 
the  use  of  salt  for  whitening  the  teeth  and  firming  the  gums. 
A solution  of  Windsor  Salt  and  water  makes  an  effective  mouth 
wash  and  gargle. 

Teach  your,  pupils  the  value  of  salt  for  oral  health  purposes.  For 
some  years  past  teachers  have  been  using  our  educational  data. 
Send  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  data  to  you,  entirely  free. 
Data  includes : 


“The  Romance  of  Salt”. 

“How  Salt  is  Made”. 

An  address  on  the  Manufac- 
turing of  Salt. 

Large  diagram  of  Canada’s 
greatest  and  most  modern 
salt  works. 


THEY  DIED  FROM  LACK  OF  SALT 
“In  Sweden  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  certain  prisoners  sentenced 
to  death  were  pardoned  if  they  would  abstain  from  salt  for  a month,  but  the 
prisoners  nearly  all  died.” — From  “The  Romance  of  Salt.” 

TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED, 

Windsor,  Ontario. 

Producers  of  Windsor  Salt,  Regal  Table  Salt  (free  running). 
Windsor  IODIZED  Salt,  Windsor  Specially  Purified  Salt  (99.9%  Pure). 
Without  obligation,  please  send  FREE 
Educational  DATA  about  salt. 

Name  

Address  
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The  highest  salary  paid  to  a high  school  teacher  in  cities  was  $4,280; 
in  rural  municipalities,  $3,400;  in  rural  districts,  $2,900.  The  lowest 
high  school  salary  in  cities  was  $1,200;  in  rural  municipalities  and  rural 
districts,  $1,200.  The  average  high  school  salary  in  cities  was  $2,437; 
in  rural  municipalities,  $2,056;  in  rural  districts,  $1,781. 

In  elementary  schools  in  cities  the  highest  salary  was  $3,760;  in  rural 
municipalities,  $3,500;  in  rural  districts,  $2,800.  The  lowest  elementary 
school  salary  in  cities  was  $900;  in  rural  municipalities,  $700;  in  rural 
districts,  $780.  The  average  elementary  school  salary  in  cities  was 
$1,547;  in  rural  municipalities,  $1,261;  in  rural  districts,  $1,105. 

The  average  percentage  of  attendance  rises  steadily,  if  slowly,  and  in 
1930-31  was  87.23.  The  percentage  at  high  schools  of  the  total  enrol- 
ment shows  corresponding  improvement,  and  in  the  same  year  was  14.21. 
This  figure  may  be  considered  gratifying,  although  if  every  boy  and  girl 
received  the  benefit  of  a secondary  education  the  figure  would  be  almost 
twice  as  high. 

In  1931  the  legislative  grant  was  increased  to  $15,000.  In  1930*31 
eighty-six  received  assistance.  For  the  school  year  1931-32  ninety-seven 
students  are  receiving  $125  each,  and  thirty-four,  $100  each,  per  annum’ 

Inspectors  A.  C.  Stewart  and  W.  H.  M.  May,  and  Art  Master  H. 
Dunnell  at  the  Victoria  Normal  School,  have  retired  after  more  than 
thirty  years’  service  in  various  capacities.  To  them  educational  interests 
owe  a debt  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  normal  schools,  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  report  a successful 
year’s  work.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  young  women  and  a 
hundred  and  one  young  men  passed  the  necessary  tests  and  were  recom- 
mended for  interim  teaching  certificates.  At  both  schools  instruction  in 
First  Aid  was  part  of  the  course.  Many  of  the  Vancouver  students 
qualified  also  in  Swimming  and  Life-saving.  Every  student  of  this 
school  was  also  required  to  spend  a week  in  a small  rural  school,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  organization  and  methods  best  adapted  to  these. 
In  each  school  the  practice  of  interchange  between  members  of  the 
normal  school  staff  and  members  of  the  provincial  inspectorial  staff  was 
continued,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  education  department  has  given  notice  that  the  government 
examinations  in  June  next  will  be  largely  of  the  objective  type.  When 


Incorporated 

1832 

Capital 

$12,000,000 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Reserve  Fund 
$24,000,000 
Total  Assets 
$265,000,000 


Branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  Newfoundland, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  in  London.  England. 
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Romance  in  every-day  things 


Treasure  Seeking  in  the  Store  Rooms 
of  the  Past 

By  Agnes  Joynes 

An  ideal  help  for  the  teacher  in  creating  interest  in  every-day 
things.  In  vivid  and  entertaining  manner  the  author  traces  the 
origin  and  development  of  those  simple  things  by  which  society 
has  worked  its  way  out  of  barbarism.  The  evolution  of  the  house, 
the  changing  styles  in  clothing  and  personal  adornment,  the  origin 
of  the  knife,  the  axe,  the  penny,  and  the  romance  of  clocks  and 
musical  instruments  are  recorded  in  a fascinating  way.  An  ideal 
supplementary  chapter  in  the  story  of  mankind.  Price  $2.00. 


THE  RYERSON  PRESS 


CANADA’S  PIONEER  PUBLISHERS 


TORONTO 


SOFTBALL 

SOCCER 


BASKETBALL 

LACROSSE 


PREPARE  FOR  SPRING  SPORTS 


Choose  equipment  for  your  school 
sports  that  will  give  service  and 
satisfaction. 

Wilson  athletic  supplies  stand  the 
severe  use  of  school  teams,  in 
hundreds  of  high  schools,  collegiates 
and  public  schools. 

Buy  “Wilson”  and  be  assured  of 
service  and  satisfaction.  Special 
prices  quoted  to  school  officials  and 
boards. 


The  HAROLD  A.  WILSON  Company  Limited 

299  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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the  marking  is  completed  the  results  will  be  scaled  and  adjusted,  i.e ., 
a certain  fixed  percentage  of  the  candidates,  and  only  this  fixed  percent- 
age, will  be  passed,  irrespective  of  the  marks  that  may  be  awarded  to 
any  one  lower  down  in  the  list. 

Judge  Cayley,  Vancouver,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  to  draw  up  a scheme  of  salary  scales  for  teachers,  to  go 
into  effect  in  September  next. 

City  Superintendent  J.  S.  Gordon,  Vancouver,  recently  addressed 
the  Child  Welfare  Association  on  the  subject,  “Parental  Schools”. 
While  commending  the  good  work  done  by  these,  he  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  every  teacher  doing  his  or  her  best  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  necessity  for  their  establishment. 

The  enrolment  in  the  Vancouver  schools  has  passed  the  forty  thousand 
mark:  elementary  schools,  28,762;  junior  high  schools,  4,271;  senior  high 
schools  and  technical  school,  7,347;  total,  40,380.  In  population  the 
incorporated  city  ranks  third  in  Canada,  the  total  by  the  recent  census 
being  245,307.  Greater  Vancouver  is  considerably  larger. 


i§>cf)ool 

A magazine  devoted  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  Canada. 


Editorial  Board:  The  Staff  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  E.  Macpherson.  Advertising  Manager:  G.  M.  Jones. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  W.  J.  Lougheed.  Advertising  Representative:  W.  R.  Howard 

Associate  Editors:  J.  G.  Althouse,  J.  O.  Carlisle,  F.  E.  Coombs,  G.  A,  Cornish,  W.  C. 
Ferguson,  F,  Halbus,  Annette  Marsh,  Laura  L.  Ockley,  W.  L.  C.  Richardson,  P.  Sandiford 


Subscribers  are  requested  to  give  prompt  notice  of  change  of  address.  If  this  is  not 
done  copies  are  usually  lost.  Notifications  should  reach  this  office  by  the  18th  of  tho 
month  in  order  to  affect  the  next  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  Ube  School  and  must  be  at  par  Toronto. 


The  School  is  published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August,  and  is  printed  at  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 


Subscription  within  the  British  Empire,  $1.50  per  annum;  in  United  States  and  Mexico,  $1.7fl 
other  countries  $2.00.  Single  copies,  20  cents. 


The  Ontario  College  of  Education 
371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 

MEMBER  OF  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

Articles  appearing  in  Ube  ScbOOl,  are  indexed  regularly  in  t!he  Education  Index. 
An  annual  index  is  published  in  the  June  issue  of  {Tb C ScbOOl. 
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Pimples  Are  Ugly 

Indicate  Skin  Disorder  and 
Internal  Disturbance 

A woman’s  appearance  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  according 
to  the  appearance  of  her  skin.  Ladies  who  suffer  from 
PIMPLES  or  BLACKHEADS  are  strongly  urged  to  clear 
up  their  skin  by  the  use  of  Hiscott’s  effective  Remedy  called 

Princess  Combination  Pimple  Remedy 

This  is  a thorough  treatment.  In  addition  to  specific  preparations  for  PIMPLES  and 
BLACKHEADS,  to  be  used  externajly  on  the  skin,  it  also  comprises  specific 
preparations  for  the  nerves,  digestion,  to" purify  the  blood  and  give  the  system  a good 
toning  up.  This  COMBINATION  Pimple  Remedy  has  been  wonderfully  successful 
and  we  highly  recommend  it.  Full  particulars  and  personal  advice  on  request. 

We  invite  Correspondence  and  all  letters  are  confidential. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  Permanently 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  to  a good  looking  woman  than  the  ugly  growth  of  hair 
that  often  comes  around  the  lips  and  chin.  This  mannish  defect  can  be  cleared  up  by 
ELECTROLYSIS,  the  only  SAFE  and  PERMANENT  method.  We  have  practised 
this  system  for  35  years  with  success  and  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Beauty  Book — “G” — FREE 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE  LTD.,  59H  College  St., Toronto 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  ART  CO. 

OUR  NEW  ADDRESS  IS 

80A  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


Color  Reproductions  of  Canadian  Paintings 

(In  2 sets  of  10  miniatures  each)  4"  by  6"  @ .25  per  set.  Correlat- 
ing instructive  booklet  covering  twenty  Canadian  subjects  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lismer,  A.R.C.A. — 25c. 

Advancing  in  Picture  Study — Agnes  Hammell.  Price  $1.00. 

Color  Reproductions  of  Famous  Old  Masters. 

245  subjects  3^4"  by  4^4"  @ l}4c.  each. 

Descriptive  Loose  Leaf  Texts  @ 2c.  each. 

Museum  Prints  11  x 14  @ 50c.  each 
Seamann  Prints  9 x 10  @ 35c.  each 

Send  for  prospectus  of  additional  Art  Publications . 
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The 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
QUARTERLY 


This  periodical  is  designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  publication  in 
Canada  of  articles  dealing  with  literary  or  scientific  subjects  and  to 
encourage  writing  in  these  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

The  articles  will  not  be  technical  in  character,  but  it  is  intended  that  they 
shall  have  distinctive  value  and  maintain  a standard  which  will  appeal 
to  educated  readers. 

The  Editorial  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  G.  S.  Brett,  assisted 
by  an  advisory  committee. 

Annual  Subscription  $2.00 

Subscriptions  and  all  business  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher k. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

TORONTO  5,  CANADA 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  and  BOARDS  of  EDUCATION 

are  authorized  by  law  to  establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL,  MINING 

AND 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools  and  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  An  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 

In  addition 

Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Public,  Separate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 
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Le  Francais  de  France 

By  C.  Hamer-Jackson. 

“Leading  educationists  have  accorded  this  little  book  the  highest  possible  praise.  They 
have  hailed  it  not  only  as  the  most  ingenious  system  yet  devised  to  impart  a 
spontaneous  understanding  and  natural  speaking  of  the  French  tongue,  but  as  a 
remarkable  step  forward  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.”  Price  75c,  postage  paid. 

A Practical  Approach  to  French- 

Book  I — 60c.  Books  II  and  III — 65c.  each. 

These  books  aim  at  providing  a practical  course  of  instruction  for  beginners  in 
French.  Each  book  covers  a year’s  course.  Questionnaires  are  added  for  oral  work, 
and  the  exercises  can  be  worked  orally  in  addition  to  being  written. 

Common  Errors  in  French 

By  C.  H.  Leather. 

This  book  provides  in  a form  convenient  for  systematic  practice  and  rapid  revision 
much  of  that  supplementary  material  which  the  teacher  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
impart  incidentally  in  the  stress  of  examination  preparation.  Price  70c.,  postage  paid. 

Le  Voyage  des  Duponts 

By  W.  G.  Hartog.  , 

The  French  version  alone  of  “Brush  Up  Your  French”,  with  the  same  amusing 
illustrations  by  Ward.  Price  50c.,  postage  paid 

Colomba 

By  Profs.  Ford  and  Hicks. 

An  edition  of  Colomba  with  a vocabulary  of  1,000  words.  This  book  follows  out  the 
method  of  the  New  French  Reader  by  the  same  authors,  namely,  the  Direct  Reading 
Method.  Ready  shortly.  Price  60c.,  postage  paid. 

Meyer’s  Reisen  IMach  Deutschland 

By  W.  B.  C.  Grundy. 

Adapted  from  “Brush  Up  Your  German.”  This  edition  is  recommended  for  use  with 
fifth  and  sixth  forms.  There  are  several  new  features  such  as  the  vocabulary  of  over 
a thousand  current  words,  the  five  hundred  explanatory  footnotes,  and  the  carefully 
graded  materials  for  free  composition.  Price  50c.,  postage  paid. 

Common  Errors  in  German 

By  C.  H.  Leather. 

This  book  is  uniform  with  the  above  book  in  French.  Special  prominence  is  given  to 
the  government  of  verbs  which  is  so  important  in  German.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
book  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  most  of  those  common  pairs  of  words  that 
require  attention  as  well  as  notes  on  verbs  requiring  special  study.  Price  55c., 

postage  paid. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  freely  upon  request. 

■ J.  M.  DENT  & SONS  LTD. 

Aldine  House 

224  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ont. 
1300  Robson  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Publishers  of 

Everyman’s  Library — 880  titles — 60c.  per  volume,  Reference  70c. 
Everyman’s  Encyclopaedia — 10  volumes  now  ready — $1.75  per  volume. 
Everyman’s  World  Atlas — $2.50. 

Kings  Treasuries  of  Literature — 208  titles — 40c.  and  45c. 

New  French  Reader — 60c. 


You  Could 
Choose  Blindfold  l 

Oxford  Class  Books  of  History— Senior  Series 

By  E.'  M.  Oliver.  Cloth  Boards  Each  45c. 


BOOK  I.  Early  and  Middle  Ages 
(to  1485). 

BOOK  II.  Early  Modern  History 
(1485-1715). 


BOOK  III.  Modern  Times  (1715 
to  the  present  day). 

BOOK  IV.  The  Story  of  the 
British  Peoples. 


This  remarkable  series  of  supplementary  histories  will  commend  itself 
immediately  to  the  history  teacher  who  seeks  to  give  the  student  something 
more  than  text-book  history  requirements.  The  books  are  scrupulously 
exact  in  matters  of  scholarship;  they  are  simply  and  pleasantly  written; 
and  the  illustrations  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  abundance  and 
variety  but  also  for  their  compelling  interest  and  real  historical  value. 
Exercises  for  directing  as  well  as  testing  the  pupils’  reading  are  included. 


The  March  of  History  Series 

(BOOKS  I and  II  are  elementary.) 

BOOK  III.  To  the  End  of  the  BOOK  V.  From  1689  to  1832....  85c. 
Middle  Ages  70c. 

BOOK  IV.  The  Middle  Ages  BOOK  VI.  The  Early  19th 
to  the  End  of  the  17th  Century  to  the  Present 

Century  75c.  Day  90c. 

Somewhat  fuller  in  treatment  than  the  series  described  above, 
this  splendid  new  series  identifies  itself  with  the  modern  idea  of 
history  teaching,  which  is  to  relegate  to  their  proper  places  struggles  for 
power  and  the  bloodshed  of  battle,  and  to  dwell  particularly  on  manners, 
customs,  government,  how  people  worked,  and  how  they  played.  A large 
page  and  large  clear  type  make  these  books  ideal  for  young  students.  A 
special  feature  is  the  abundance  of  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  drawn 
from  contemporary  sources.  Each  book  has  at  the  end  a series  of  questions 
for  individual  work  that  will  be  of  great  value. 
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